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Annual Address to National Wool Growers Convention 


N this the Fifty-third Annual Conven- 
QO tion of our association, I desire to 

congratulate the flockmaster on the 
greatest year of prosperity which has come 
to him during the past half century. 

In this connection, the query will natur- 
ally arise in our minds, “Will the high prices 
of the past year continue, and, if so, to what 
extent?” A broad survey of the entire field 
and an analysis of the conditions involved 
can be made without indulging in hazardous 
prophecy. For the past two years, the main 
and sustaining influence which has started 
wool and stock sheep on their upwara trend 
has undoubtedly been the European war. 
This factor we know is not permanent. How 
soon conditions will return to normal, we are 
not permitted to know. The concensus of 
opinion seems to be that at least another 
year of slaughter and wasteful devastation 
will be required to fully satisfy the warring 
nations of their folly. When the time of 
peace shall have arrived, what will be the 
outlook? There are a number of known fac- 
tors, none of which are unfavorable, which 
enter into the problem. The two years’ 
drouth which has afflicted Australia, the 
world’s greatest wool-producing area, has so 
seriously curtailed the wool and mutton pro- 
duction of that province and depleted its 
stock sheep that it will take fully five years 
for a complete recovery. Agriculture in 
South America and New Zealand continues 
to make extensive inroads into the pastoral 
industry. In South Africa alone, need we 
look to see any development along lines ot 
competition, and this development is  lim- 
ited to such an extent as not to be a press- 
ing competitive factor. Coupled with the 
reasons already given for the decline of the 
industry in Australia, Seuth America and 
New Zealand, we can link the irfluence of 
refrigeration. Lambs and fat dry stuff have 
been, and will continue to be, killed and 
frozen and shipped to the European markets. 
This will affect the industry in the same 
manner as has the slaughter of lambs in the 
United States, and within five years, the ef- 
fect upon the total meat and wool supply of 
the world will be serious, and the shortage 
of young stock ewes will be keenly felt. 

In addition to the world decline in wool 
and mutton production, we have at home on 
the American Continent a like state of af. 
fairs. It is our conviction that the next cen- 
sus will show a reduction of the numbers of 
sheep ranging around 30 per cent in the 
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United States. Dogs and disease on the 
Eastern farm, settlers and inimical legisla- 
tion on the Western range, together with 
uncertainty as to the future, have contrib- 
uted to bring about this result. The range 
man is steadily liquidating, the farmer is not 
stocking up in proportion, and, as a net re- 
sult, when we take into consideration the 
increase in the mutton-consuming popuation, 
especially in the United States, it would be a 
safe estimate to place the shortage of mut- 
ton as ranging somewhere around 40 per 
cent. This has brought about an increase in 
mutton prices, and we believe this condition 
to be a permanent one, the stringency of 
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which will increase as time goes on. The 
grower of lambs in the United States has but 
little to fear from the importation of frozen 
meats from abroad—at least until such time 
as the public has become educated up to the 
point of using the foreign product. At the 
present time, its influence is not felt much 
beyond the seaboard. The same condition, 
however, does not obtain as to wool. Foreign- 
grown wools will always be a serious com- 
petitor against our own, and nothing but a 
tariff will equalize the superior advantages 
of the foreign wool grower as compared with 
the production of this staple under present 
conditions in the United States. Another 
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bull factor is that the world has never in 
its history manufactured the raw material 
up to a point so close to production. In the 
past, we have usually had more than a year’s 
supply of wool on hand at the primary mar- 
kets or in the lofts at large trading centers 
or in the process of manufacture. At the 
present time, the world is operating from 
hand to mouth. The retailers’ shelves are 
bare, and wool is consumed as fast as avail- 
able. This eliminates any danger of over- 
production of wool for several years to 
come. This abnormal condition has been 
brought about by war conditions and is not 
lasting although it is highly improbable that 
wool will ever again go to the low levels 
of the past. Fine wools, half-bloods and 
above, are growing scarcer and scarcer the 
world over, and the scoured price of fine 
wools will maintain proportionately higher 
levels than will cross-breds. 
Government Co-operation. 

Through a happy accident, credit for 
which is due to that distinguished and far- 
seeing patriot, Theodore Roosevelt, to whom 
the present National Forest system is prac- 
tically indebted for its existence, the Amer- 
ican people will have at their command for 
future use pasture grounds for the summer 
sustenance of their flocks and herds. The 
Department of Agriculture has at all times, 
within the limited means placed at its dis- 
posal by a parsimonious Congress, given 
good service to the live stock industry. Re- 
gardless of politics, we have been extremely 
fortunate in having the administration of 
this magnificent department during the past 
decade in the hands of such earnest and 
zealous champions as the distinguished ex- 
Secretary Wilson and our present worthy 
Secretary, David F. Houston. Congress 
itself has engaged in a game of great blus- 
ter and bluff. Words, words, words, but no 
practical results. Commissions have been 
appointed to investigate the question of 
meat shortage; commissions hay been ap- 
pointed to investigate and make recom- 
mendations for the perpetuation and devel- 
opment of the range industry, and the re- 
ports of these commissions have been re- 
ceived and filed, and that’s the end of it. 
Perhaps in time to come, they will be resur- 
rected and read to serve as an adornment 
to the monumental folly which has been 
and is now being exhibited by our govern- 
ment in its deliberations and actions per- 
taining to one of the greatest of all indus- 
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tries since time immemorial—the live stock 
industry. For years, the wool tariff has 
been the plaything of politics. The stand- 
patter, as well as the free-trader, has been 
governed by selfish political zeal rather 
than a heart interest to serve the great pur- 
pose in hand. We have millions for the pork 
barrel but little for a great industry. This 
association and its friends asked an ap- 
propriation during the present session of 
Congress for thirty thousand dollars for the 
establishment of a government experimen- 
tal sheep breeding station, and the mu- 
nificent sum of eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars was granted us. What a sad 
commentary on the intelligence and fore 
sightedness and preparedness of a Congress 
which legislates for a nation boasting of a 
hundred million souls! 
Standardizing of Wool Grades. 

One of the big things which yet remains 
to be done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the wool industry is the devising of 
some system which will result in a strict 
standardization of wools based on definite 
American grades. All our stable raw ma- 
terials are now practically and effectively 
standardized; cotton, wheat, and even lum- 
ber are recognized by grades which are 
standard the country over. There has been 
considerable agitation the last two or three 
years as to the grading and classing of wool 
by the grower. No reasonable mind can 
deny that the best results will be obtained 
in proper valuations of the American wool 
clip through proper grading. However, it 
will not avail the grower the maximum 
benefit to go into the scientific grading of 
wools until such grades have been stand- 
ardized and a market made for them on 
which market such classes or grades will 
be recognized and stable. Therefore, the 
first step toward proper grading or classing 
must be a movement on the part of the 
government toward the standardizing of 
wools in order that the grader or classer 
may make a product which will be recog- 
nized as standard on the market and which 
will invite broad competition from all 
classes of dealers and manufacturers. 

The Range Question. 

At your last annual convention, realizing 
the precarious tenure by which you held 
your ranges, you were asked to contribute 
funds for the purpose of bringing the atten- 
tion of Congress to vour requirements. You 
responded generously. Your officers ap- 
pointed committees to meet with the cattle 
growers at El Paso and jto present our joint 
cause at Washington. These committees 
were appointed and faithfully performed 
their duties. The result has not been all 
that was hoped for. We have repeatedly 


asked that the vacant public domain be 
classified. We have made no fight against 
the homesteader or settler, nor will we. We 
consider the bona fide homesteader the 
back-bone and the best asset of this great 
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nation. He is the pioneer who has made 
it what it is. At the same time, while 
holding this belief, we have not lost sight 
of the fact that live stock, too, has its place 
in our economic life. We know that nature 
in its wisdom has favored us beyond all 
measure in providing facilities for the pro- 
duction of live stock, and we likewise feel 
that in our short sightedness, we are nulli- 
fying and destroying through lack of proper 
legislation one of nature’s best gifts. Our 
reasons for this belief have been laid be- 
fore Congress. Our reasonable demand for 
classification of the remaining public do- 
main has been rejected. The reasons given 
by the average congressman and the action 
taken by its committees have brought us 
to believe that the politics involved in dis- 
cussing the land problem has been of more 
moment than the welfare of the misguided 
settler who is allowed to starve on land 
unfitted by nature for his use, nor does 
Congress bear in mind any practical means 
of insuring the development and perpetua- 
tion of the live stock industry on the open 
range lands of the great west. 

As I have already stated, your officers 
and committees have endeavored to secure 
as reasonable land legislation as is con- 
sistent for the benefit of live stock interests 
and in harmony with the principle of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. The 
so-called 640 Acre Homestead Law may not 
result in a radical increase in the settlement 
of the vacant public domain. Let us not 
make the same mistake we made when the 
forest reserve law first went into effect 
and antagonize it and every one connected 
with it. Let us believe rather that the law 
as enacted will be equitably and scientific- 
ally administered by the Department of In- 
terior and that a wholesale settlement of 
lands not suitable for homesteading will 
not be permitted. Let us believe that such 
reasonable restrictions will be drawn around 
the entryman that he will be a bona fide 
homesteader. If such is the case, it will 
be a grave mistake in policy on the part of 
this association as a body, or on the part 
of any flockmaster as an individual, to an- 
tagonize either the law or officers who ad- 
minister it or the settlers who make en- 
tries under it. Rather on the contrary, 
must we Jend our co-operation, seeking at 
all times a proper and scientific adminis- 
tration of the law. When the settler comes, 
let us help him; let us give him employ- 
ment, and we may be sure that in the final 
analysis this system of co-operation on our 
part will largely mitigate certain evils which 
otherwise would flow from this legislation. 

After the 640 Acre Law has had a thor- 
ough try-out, I believe that this association 
should make one final determined effort for 
an investigation and analysis of the public 
land question and for the final disposition 
of our remaining public domain. It believe 
that our efforts in this direction should be 
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largely devoted to having such an investi- 
gation made an administrative measure. 
The Department of Agriculture holds pro- 
gressive views in harmony with the best 
interests, not only of the live stock indus- 
try but also of the entire country as re- 
lated to the industry. The Department of 
Interior of late years under the able ad- 
ministration of the Honorable ‘Franklin K. 
Lane, the present incumbent, has shown a 
much more liberal public land policy and a 
better acquaintance with the various prob- 
lems involved than his predecessors, and 
we may be sure that upon a proper presen- 
tation of the facts to the Secretary of In- 
terior, his department will be brought in 
harmony with the policy which demands a 
scientific classification followed by prompt 
legislation which will insure a proper dis 
position of the remaining public lands. Our 
association must not for a day lose sight of 
this most important subject, and investiga- 
tion and education must be constantly car- 
ried forward until a final conclusion 
been reached. 

When the cradle land of live stock in the 
West shall have been devastated and we 
shall have become dependent on the for- 
eigner for our meat and wool supply, he 
will then make us pay dearly for both. This 
period of penalty and extravagant payment 
for our present shortsighted waste will con- 
tinue -until such time as from the natura! 
action of the law of cause and effect, there 
will be a reversion of the open range to the 
use for which nature intended it, and then 
under the further stimulus, of unreasonable 
profits, the live stock industry will in time 
rehabilitate itself. This reaction will re- 
quire perhaps a generation, but in the mean- 
time a proud but short sighted and thrift- 
less nation will have become largely de- 
pendent on the foreigner for wool and mut- 
ton. What the tremendous cost of this ex- 
periment will prove to this nation, I have 
not the temerity to even try to forecast. 

National Forests. 

When the law creating forest reserves 
was passed in 1896, no reference was made 
either in the enacting clause, or in any part 
of the law, to live stock or grazing or any- 
thing relating to our industry. No provi- 
sion was made in the law for the imposi- 
tion and collection of grazing fees. The 
use of the forest reserve for grazing has 
been the upgrowth of natural conditions. 
The Forest Service has come to learn that 
instead of being a detriment, the grazing 
of live stock on the National Forests is a 
benefit that progressively increases as time 
goes on. The forests are guarded, fires pre- 
vented, the natural growth of grass in- 
creased, and in no instance, under proper 
administration, have we ever learned of any 
detrimental resuits following the use of live 
stock on the National Forests. 

In addition to the benefits above enu- 
merated and others arising both directly 
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and indirectly, which I will not mention, 
the live stock interests paid last year ap- 
proximately a million and a quarter dollars 
in fees for this grazing privilege. About 
one-third of this amount, or $400,000, was 
spent in the various states either by ap- 
portionment of 25 per cent directly to the 
states and 10 per cent for the building of 
roads in the forests located within the 
states. At this time, we have before us 
a proposition on the part of the Forest 
Service, which, if carried into effect, will 
double the present fees which we are pay- 
ing. We do not believe that the bureau of 
forestry has fully studied in its farthest 
reach the unfairness of this proposition. 
The flockmaster and the herdsman are fully 
paying all the cost of administration in- 
volved in the handling of live stock on the 
forests. It is not to be conceived that this 
great government, under the guise of con- 
servation; has gone into the forestry busi- 
ness for the purpose of making money out 
of the live stock industry. We believe that 
every cost of administration which is justly 
chargeable to us should be paid by us, 
and we are willing to go farther—we are 
willing to be assessed a reasonable amount 
for purposes of road construction, develop- 
ment of water, reseeding of the range, build- 
ing of drift fences, roads, and bridges, but 
we earnestly protest against the use of the 
National Forests for the purpose of obtain- 
ing funds which will go into the National 
Treasury to be diverted to other interests 
than our own. A 50 per cent increase over 
the present fees would be ample to cover 
every reasonable nececsity of the forests, 
both for present use and future develop- 
ment, in so far as live stock is concerned. 
This increase should be made, say one-half 
each year for two years, and all moneys 
so derived should be spent for the forests 
and in the forests and primarily for the 
benefit of the industry by which the money 
is paid. 
Necessity of Proper Breeding. 

Apparently the destiny of our industry 
henceforth lies in the hands of the indi- 
vidual. He who has the necessary fore- 
sight, initiative, and nerve will reap a great 
harvest. For him who would continue in 
the live stock industry, there are three 
necessary requisites: First, he must have 
sufficient land holdings for his lambing and 
calving purposes. Secondly, he must make 
adequate preparation for extended winter 
feeding or pasturage of all classes of stock. 
Thirdly, he must breed properly in order to 
be able to carry the necessary expense in- 
volved in the first two propositions. 


The cost involved in providing proper 
land holdings and making winter prepara- 
tions as outlined, after we have included in- 
terest on the investment and the cost of up- 
keep and have made proper allowance for 
depreciation and loss, will average around 
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five and one-half dollars per head per breed- 
ing ewe per year. To cover this cost, we 
must have ewes which will shear eight 
pounds of wool worth twenty-five cents per 
pound and which will deliver to us 75 per 
cent of lambs at shipping time worth over 
four and one-half dollars net per head. Any 
excess over these prices will spell profit, any- 
thing less will mean loss. 

In order to achieve these results, a foun- 
dation must be laid in proper selection and 
breeding. Every progressive grower must 
study this problem as applied to his own en- 
vironment and opportunity. Correct breed- 
ing and management of the highest type of 
intelligence and a large investment in land 
and feed are the means by which we can lift 
the handicaps imposed by the present con- 
ditions which are a weight on the shoulders 
of the business, and above all, by proper 
breeding and land investment alone can we 
provide the way by which we can assure the 
perpetuity and progress of our industry. It 
is, perhaps, a waste of effort to look for help 
or encouragement or even justice from a 
government which is animated by political 
rather than scientific and economic prin- 
ciples. 5 

Quality, not quantity, is the rule by 
which we must work. There is no money 
in a poor ram even though he be a gift, and 
a ewe shearing nine pounds can be developed 
as well as one that gives us but six. A pure- 
bred Down or long-wool mutton sire of pre- 
eminent mutton quality will pay its cost the 
first season, whilst the mongrel ram will 
never cease to be an expense. 


Based on these thoughts, your association 
has conceived the plan of our annual ram 
sales. Here many will find the opportunity 
to study and observe. Watch your most suc- 
cessful fellow breeder, and you will find him 
selecting and purchasing the best stuff avail- 
If your association 
shall have accomplished nothing more than 
the inauguration of these ram sales, all its 
cost to you will have been more than repaid. 
The magnificent animals which you will see 
representative of the various. mutton and 
wool breeds have all been made by proper 
selection and proper breeding. The field 
is an open one, and like results can be 
accomplished by every shepherd who has the 
nerve and means with which to tackle the 
problem. You cannot afford the necessary 
heavy investment in lands and feed unless 
you breed and carry thereon that type of 
sheep which will give you the highest pos- 
sible returns. There is no longer any use 
or room for the scrub. 

Bounties. 

Your president has appointed a commit- 
tee from the various range states known as 
the “Uniform Bounty Committee.” It will 
be the duty of this committee to seek the 
passage or amendment of laws of the va- 
rious states which will provide uniformity 
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as to the amount of bounty on animals and 
as to the proper mark of identification on 
the skins of animals on which the bounty is 
paid under the law. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that $2.50 per head is a reason- 
able bounty for coyotes in all states and 
that a full pelt should be presented to the 
proper officer who should remove both fore 
paws at the knee. 


I regret in this connection to record my 
disagreement with government officials as to 
the superiority of the “wage” or “hunter” 
system over the bounty system. Thirty 
years’ of experience has convinced me that 
the bounty system should be maintained, 
and I believe that this association should 
thoroughly discuss this subject, as it is an 
important one, and register its preference 
as to the bounty system or the employment 
of hunters on the wage plan. 


The Tariff. - 


If for no other reason than for revenue, 
the economic condition of this nation de- 
mands that a tariff be placed on wool. How- 
ever, there-are other reasons for a tariff and 
very patent ones. Of late days, we have 
heard much about preparedness. Our atten- 
tion has been called to the efficiency and ag- 
gressiveness of Europe after the present con- 
flict shall have terminated. We must pre-, 
pare to meet this aggression. Unless like 
England, we shall have achieved the mastery 
of the seas, this nation in the event of war 
would be unable to clothe its army and navy 
properly. At the present time, we are pro- 
ducing about 280,000,000 pounds of wool, 
which is less than half of our total require- 
ments in time of peace, and the percentage 
of production as compared to consumption is 
yearly growing less. Preparedness has come 
to mean not only powder and bullets but ef- 
ficiency and mobilization of industry. What 
greater move for preparedness can we make 
than to insure ourselves of an independent 
supply of raw materials from which to pro- 
vide our clothing and food supply. Either 
with or without war, we should be prepared 
at all times to be independent in the mat- 
ter of sustenance. Should we fail to so 
properly provide, the penalty sometime or 
another in one way or another, will cost this 
nation many times over any possible expense 
involved in the imposition of a protective 
tariff. 

Marketing of Lambs. 

Before closing, we are pleased to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the high range of 
values which prevailed in the sheep and 
lamb markets throughout the county last 
year. This branch of our business has 
only been benefited partially by war con- 
ditions. Our distribution of supplies on the 
market month by month throughout the year 
1916 has been more uniform than in any 
one year in the history of the business. 
This uniformity of distrioution has done 
away with the congestions at certain periods 
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of the year which severely broke prices. 
Let us continue the production of good lambs 
and the marketing of the same over a rea- 
sonable period of time, and we will have 
uniformly high prices. 

One great mistake in which the Western 
shepherd is still indulging is the shipment 
of his feeder and cull lambs to the Eastern 
market for finishing. We have a number 
of live stock loan companies which are 
ready and glad to furnish necessary funds, 
if they be needed for this purpose, and I 
would respectfully suggest that every flock- 
master give the finishing at home of his 
tail-end lambs serious consideration. We 
have the feed in aktundance, an ideal dry 
climate, and every raw material right at 
hand. It is a serious economic waste, not 
only for ourselves but the West in par- 
ticular and the nation in general to ship an 
unfinished lamb or mutton to market. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I will leave to the secre- 
tary to report to you the work done by the 
officers of the association and your com- 
mittees during the past year and a state- 
ment of what has been accomplished. I 
would again advise that we do not lose 
sight of the fact that we are today riding 
upon the crest of the wave of prosperity. I 
would advise that each and every one of us 
pay up all debts and be prepared for the 
coming period of readjustment. I would 
advise that those of us who shall have on 
hand surplus funds invest a reasonable pro- 
portion in range lands, particularly for 
spring and fall use, and finally I would ad- 
vise above all that our herds be purged of 
all undesirable and profitless animals, for 
which purpose no better time will ever 
present itself, and replace such animals 
with the best type of sheep available with a 
fixed determination that each succeeding 
year shall see a betterment of our flocks 
and a more efficient management. 


FROM EAGLEVILLE, 
. CALIFORNIA 


In regard to the sheep interests in 
this part of the will say: 
Things are about the same as we read 
of other places. Sheep are on the boom 
line and very few changing hands. A 
few of us belong to the association and 
pay our dues to the National but there 
are a considerable number of French 
and Spanish that do not. We always 
try to add a new member when the op- 
portunity offers and will be on the 
lookout at all times. 

Our winter has been very favorable 
up to date with a little snow for the 
sheep on the desert ranges. 


country 


We have 
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not had any very cold weather as yet 
and that is a factor in their doing well. 
We are wintering our ewes and lambs 
in the Denio, Oregon, country and all 
are doing well. We are feeding all small 
lambs grain and cake. Started No- 
vember 1 with light feed. 

Will expect to be at the ram sale next 
season and will try to bring a neighbor 
with me. We will try and bring some 
stuff home with us and add some little 
help to the list. 

Considerable wool has 
here most all at 30 cents. 

Will try to send in our subscription 
and some others in a few days. 


W. U. SCOTT. 


been sold 





HAY $15 IN IDAHO. 





We surely have a new mantle of 
white in this locality—eighteen inches 
at Sugar City, Idaho. Hay is at $l5a 
ton, and none is to be found. Our 
new style of harvesting with a combine 
leaves thousands of those elegant straw 
stacks scattered over the fields and un- 
der the snow. It will surely put sheep- 
men to their wit’s end to find feed to 
keep the 
summer. 





“Golden Hoofs” alive until 


A. N. MURDOCK. 





HOW TO ELIMINATE COYOTES. 





I believe the sheepmen themselves 
can do most toward the destruction of 
the coyote. Every one of them should 
have a hunter out this winter trapping 
and poisoning. We cannot allow ewes 
of the present values to be destroyed. 
I think poisoning is by far the most ef- 
fective method of destruction. I take 
a little lard and roll it on a board with 
sugar. When you get a ball of lard 
about one inch in diameter, then make 
a hole in the center of it and insert a 
three-grain capsule of 
These baits can then scattered 
around, but preferably old bed 
grounds just as the sheep are leaving. 
As soon as the sheep leave, you will 
find the coyotes flock to the old camp 
and pick up everything, and they will 
take the poison if it is there. These 
lard baits stay hard in cold weather, 


strychnine. 
be 
on 
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but when it gets warm, they melt, so 
dogs will not pick them up tne next 
We put out a number of these 
baits around one camp in Wyoming 


spring. 


this fall and killed thirty-five coyotes 
in two nights. 

Many sheepmen are afraid to put out 
poison because they fear 
may get it. 


their dogs 
I believe I could well af- 
ford to tie up the dogs and put two 
herders with each band during the win- 
ter. Some outfits are losing trom coy- 
otes a sheep a day from each band. If 
this could be stopped, it would soon 
pay the cost of the extra herder. This 
winter I have sent out five thousand 
capsules of 
Wyoming. 
A, H. CHRISTENSEN. 


strychnine to southern 





NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER PRIZES. 


This paper offered special prizes of 
$20 each to the 
Lincoln, Cotswold, Rambouillet, Shrop- 
shire, and Hampshire classes at the last 
International. Those winning the NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER prizes of 
$20 each are as follows: 

Lincolns—A. W. Arnold, Galesville, 
Wisconsin. 

Cotswold—A. W. Arnold, Galesville, 
Wisconsin. 

Rambouillets—L, W. Shaw, Potters- 
burg, Ohio. 


the best flock in 


Shropshires—Iroquois Farm, Coop- 
erstown, New York. 
Hampshire — Walnut Hall Farms, 


Donerail, Kentucky. 


WYOMING RAMS SOLD. 


The L U Sheep Company of Dickie, 
Wyoming, reports a successful season 
in the sale of its fine wool rams. In 
addition to the rams sold, it sold 3,513 
It also 
purchased two stud rams from Bullard 
Brothers of California and eight stud 
rams from King Brothers of Laraime, 
Wyoming. the this 
company sold a total of 982 fine wool 
rams. 


range ewes and 5,533 lambs. 


During season, 
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The Sheep-tick Question 


Address by PROF. LeROY D. SWINGLE, University of Utah 


HOSE engaged in the sheep industry 
cannot be blamed if they should be- 
come a little impatient concerning the 
eradication of the sheep-tick. On the sur- 
face it would appear that a simple 
experiments covering a year or two cught 


T 


few 


to give all the information that could be 
of any value. The problem appears so sim- 
ple! Yet like other biological problems, 
there seems to be no end to it. Every time 
the book of life is opened the eyes fall 
upon a new page or paragraph which con- 
tains details new or apparently different 


from previous readings. The endless varia- 
tions that are possible within living forms, 
the variety of behavior that slightly varying 
conditions may produce, will doubtless ac- 
count for conflicting results. It is this 
great variation in living forms that necessi- 
tates multiplied and extensive experiments 
in order that the truth may be reached. 
To illustrate, out of twenty ticks treated 
with a dip, nineteen may show no signs of 
life while just One may be very active, 
though all be treated exactly alike, as far 
as external conditions are concerned. 

The part which you as sheep husband- 
men are most interested in must necessarily 
follow the scientific work. You want to 
know probably a half dozen things: how 
to raise mutton on wind, how to make 
wool bring a dollar a pound, how to make 
two sheep out of one, how-to eradicate the 
tick in one dipping, how to get a dip for 
nothing, and how to apply it without labor. 
Some of these problems we are trying to 
solve, especially the last three. _But before 
satisfactory answers can be given to such 
practical questions, much scientitic work 
Must be done. Since we cannot answer 
these questions at present your attention 
is invited to some of the facts which have 
a bearing on the eradication of the sheep- 
tick, 

Some work has been done to obtain an 
ideal dip, one that will answer the follow- 
ing requirements: That it shall eradicate 
the tick in one application, that it be ef- 
fective on the scab as well as the tick, 
that its use shall be attended with a mini- 
mum expenditure and inconvenience, that it 
cost as nearly nothing as possible, that it 
be free from effects injurious to the sheep 
and the wool, that it mix with all waters 
and that either it yield readily to standard- 
ization or that it mantain its initial strength 
during dipping. ‘With these requirements 
in view several compounds have been in- 
vestigated. Some of the work is the prop- 
erty of the government and not having been 
Published, I do not assume the liberty to 
discuss the results. However, nothing has 
been found that meets all the above re- 


quirements. In fact we could hardly ex- 
pect that much. 
Certain of the requirements must be 


met in order that the sheep-tick may be 
economically exterminated; in order that 
the task may be accomplished so cheaply 
and so easily that those sheepmen, who 
really believe that the tick is scarcely harm- 
ful, will be willing to co-operate. Here is 
the crux of the whole matter; tnis Is a 
statement of the absolute requirements of 
the problem. 

If the sheep-tick were 
necessitate a choice 


so deadly as to 
being made _ between 
its extermination and the abandonment of 
the sheep industry, we would say that even 
the present dips and methods could be con- 
sidered quite ideal. But the very fact that 


the sheep-tick is not deadly and does not 





Prof. L. D. Swingle, University of Utah. 


produce marked damage like scab and the 
Fever tick makes an economical 
eradication all the more difficult. If crude 
methods were to be used, it might be that 
as much damage would be done as is caused 
by the sheep-tick itself. Hence, it will be 
seen, that the less the damage caused by a 
parasite, the more ideal must be the meth- 
ods used against it. If I interpret the sen- 
timents of the sheepmen correctly, some 
are in doubt as to whether our present 
methods are really economically profitable. 

Nevertheless the present methods are 
effective and their use is not excessively 
costly. For example, King Brothers of Wyo- 
ming keep practically free from ticks by a 
yearly or semi-yearly bath with ‘Cooper’s 


Texas 


Powder. For years the Wyoming Experl- 
ment farm was troubled with ticks, though 
they occasionally dipped in various prepa- 
When knowledge of the life-history 
of the tick was increased, we found it an 
easy matter to eradicate the tick from the 
premises, Two dippings with Cooper’s Pow- 
der, two dipping with Zenoleum, or two dip- 
pings with a mixture of these dips, or two 
dippings with nicotine followed by a dip- 
ping with Zenoleum were found to be ef- 
fective. Similar treatment with many other 
dips would doubtless have given satisfac- 
tory results. I maintain that our present 
knowledge is sufficient for accomplishing 
the eradication of the sheep-tick. As to 
whether an eradication under the present 
conditions would be profitable, is another 
question, which I cannot answer. It should 
be answered by extensive experimentation 
to determine (1) the damage caused by the 
tick and (2) the damage caused by dipping. 

The cresols lack a certain quality that 
is quite essential to the insurance of an 
eradication of the sheep-tick. Their great 
depreciation during dipping is a defect 
which, though serious, is not prohibitive. 
This defect is possessed to a less extent by 
nicotine and lime-sulphur, and probably by 
the coal-tars and Cooper’s Powder. But there 
is another defect possesed by the cresols, 
which makes them distinctly unsatisfactory 
for eradication with one or even two dip- 
pings. While they exert a high killing 
power On the ticks, their action is not so 
prolonged as to insure the killing of a suf- 
ficiently high percentage of the pupae and 
freshly hatching ticks. That two dippings 
may be depended upon to eradicate the tick, 
the first dipping must so affect the pupae 
or the freshly hatching young ticks as to 
prevent the possibility of fresh eggs being 
laid before the second dipping takes place. 

This essential quality, namely, prolonged 
action, which is lacked by the cresols and 
nicotine as well, is possessed by some at 
least of the coal tar dips and Cooper’s Pow- 
der. On account of this quality, two dip- 
pings with such dips would be more cer- 
tain to eradicate the tick, than with the 
cresols or nicotine. 


rations. 


It is exceeding doubtful whether any sub- 
stance can be used in sufficient concen- 
tration to kill all the pupae without injur- 
ing-the sheep and making the cost prohibi- 
Therefore, our only hope for an 
eradication with one dipping lies in the 
discovery of a compound which will exer- 
cise a prolonged action lasting till all the 
pupae have hatched, or about three weeks. 
I have seen Zenoleum and crude carbolic 
acid remain in the wool for such a period, 
killing the young ticks as fast as they 


tive. 
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hatched, and thereby effecting a complete 
eradication with a single dipping. But such 
results cannot be obtained with cresols or 
nicotine. Nor are such brilliant results ap- 
parent in the case of Zenoleum when many 
sheep are dipped, or perhaps, when the wool 
is very short. In dipping many sheep it 
is probable that the dip depreciates so that 
the results are inferior to those obtained 
with a single sheep. And so unaer actual 
dipping conditions this prolonged action is 
not maintained on all the sheep to such an 
extent as to eradicate the tick in one dip- 
ping. 

(This prolonged action of the coal tars is 
due to the fact that they remain in the 
wool and slowly give off poisonous fumes. 
It is held that the action of Cooper’s Pow- 
der is due largely to the tick’s eating the 
powder in the wool. This woula appear 
to be supported by the fact that ticks live 
for many days after the dip has been ap- 
plied. Therefore Coopers Powder lacks 
that strong initial action which is so prom- 
inent a feature of the coal tar dips, though 
it possesses a degree of prolonged action. 
I hold that an ideal dip for eradicating the 
tick in one dipping should possess an en- 
ergetic initial effect on all ticks present 
and a prolonged action destroying the young 
ticks as they hatch. The coal tar dips pos- 
sess the strong initial action and in varying 
degrees the prolonged action. It was upon 
the ground of the strong initial action of 
the coal tars and the prolonged action of 
Cooper’s Powder that I suggested mixing 
them. At that time I did not suspect the 
coal tars of possessing a continued action, 
which, however, merely adds to their effi- 
ciency. It is a principle in pharmacology 
that an increaseu action may be obtained 
by mixing drugs producing similar results 
but in different manners. So here, by mix- 
ing a coal tar dip, which kills from being ab- 
sorbed and inhaled, with a dip like Cooper’s 
Powder which kills from being ingested, a 
combination should result which would at- 
tack the tick at every vulnerable point and 
give a more powerful action than either 
alone. It is probable that the prolonged 
action possessed by some of the coal tar dips 
is due to the presence of poisonous bodies 
which are less volatile than the _ cresols. 
These bodies, though less volatile than the 
cresols, must be sufficiently volatile to gen- 
erate fumes to an effective degree. We 
hope to find out which they are and combine 
them in such proportions that they will give 
the desired results. It is probable that 
such bodies would not have as bad ef- 
fects upon the sheep as are sometimes at- 
tributed to the coal tar dips, nor depreciate 
during dipping as much as the cresvis. One 
difficulty with the use of many of the poi- 
sonous principles contained in the coal tar 
and cresol dips is that they are not read- 
ily soluble in or miscible with water. 


But 
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such excellent solvents as alcohol, glycerine, 
gasoline and acetone, are out of the ques- 
tion. It would appear that water must be 
used as the medium through which these 
substances must be applied. Water is 
cheap, and not injurious. The coal tar and 
cresol dips contain soaps or otner sub- 
stances which aid in the production of emul- 
sions or solutions when the dips are mixed 
with water. But this is bad because some 
of the waters throw out the soaps and 
with them the poisonous bodies. For the 
same reason the coal tar can not be com- 
bined with lime-suiphur so as to produce a 
dip effective against scab as well as the 
tick. However, an excellent combination 
for scab and ticks might be obtained by 
mixing with nicotine, which is ettfective 
against scab. Take a coal tar substance such 
as naphthalene. It is not soluble in and 
will not mix with water. Otherwise, it has 
properties that commend it as an ingredient 
for an ideal dip. However, recent tests in- 
dicate that the fact that the coal tar products 
are not readily soluble in water is not alto- 
gether disadvantageous. Such substances 
as the phenols and the cresols are more 
active on the sheep-tick when they are ap- 
plied in a vehicle having poor solvent prop- 
erties, such as water. Cresols and phenols 
are very soluble in glycerine, which has no 
more effect cn the sheep-tick than water. 
By comparing the effects of these poisons 
when dissolved in water and when dis- 
solved in glycerine, it can be determined 
whether a good Or a poor solvent is most 
desirable. The cresols when dissolved in 
water are several times more poisonous to 
the sheep-tick than when dissolved in gly- 
cerine. This, I believe, may be explained 
by assuming that glycerine being a good 
solvent for cresol holds and prevents it 
from freely entering the tissues of the 
tick. When cresol is dissolved in water 
which will scarcely receive it the cresol is 
readily given up to the tissues of the tick 
and is hence more poisonous. We would 
conclude from this that a poor solvent is 
better as a vehicle than a good one, when 
poisonous fluids are being used against the 
tick. 


I know the question which is uppermost 
in your minds after hearing all this dis- 
cussion: “What is the Dest dip to use 
against the sheep-tick?” <A single dipping 
under range conditions with any of the dips 
is certain not to eradicate the tick. One 
dipping with such dips as the cresols and 
nicotine which either do not have an en- 
ergetic action on the pupae or a prolonged 
action which will kill the young ticks as 
they hatch, will accomplish very lit- 
tle. In one month the ticks will be on 
the job with their well-drills, grapples, suc- 
tion-pumps and tanks, ready and anxious to 
present their bills. 


The dip that really fulfills tne 1argest 
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number of requirements for an ideal dip is 
nicotine. The requirements which it an- 
Swers may be stated as follows: It can be 
easily standardized before being placed on 
the market; it can be tested in the field 
during dipping; it does not depreciate as 
rapidly as some other dips; it can be highly 
concentrated so as to be easily distributed; 
it can be easily applied, especially if used 
cold; it will mix with any and all waters; 
it is effective on the scab; it is very slightly 
or not at all injurious to the sheep (they 
possess a natural high immunity against 
nicotine, though man is highly susceptible) ; 
it probably has very little effect on the wool 
unless it be used with strong alkalies such 
as lye. 


Nicotine possesses one serious defect. I 
have always maintained that the first 
requisite for a dip against the sheep-tick 
is that it shall kill with a fairly wide mar- 
gin to spare. When I say the sheep-tick, I 
do not mean merely adult ticks, but rather 
the tick as a species. Nicotine, having prac- 
tically no killing action on the pupae, and 
exerting no prolonged action which would 
kill the young ticks as they hatch, cannot be 
regarded as meeting this fundamental re- 
quirement, unless more than two dippings 
are made. Would to the Tobacco Gods it 
did! Yet two dippings with nicotine may 
eradicate the tick, if the proper conditions 
are maintained. 

Now as to the coal tar dips. To my mind 
they, or at least some of them, stand high 
on the most fundamental requirement. They 
are cheap, they are easily applied, except 
in a few sections where bad water must be 
used; they come nearer to eradicating the 
tick with one dipping than the others, un- 
less it is Cooper’s Powder. They have their 
defects. They cannot be readily standard- 
ized chemically in the field or before leaving 
the manufacturer; they probably depreciate 
during dipping; they will not eradicate the 
tick in one dipping; they may not be effec- 
tive on scab unless used in an injurious or 
dangerous concentration; they may be too 
injurious to the sheep to warrant their use 
on a parasite like the sheep-tick, which is 
not highly destructive. I understand that a 
great many sheep have been injured or 
killed by the coal tar dips. I do not doubt 
that they might be injurious or even danger- 
ous when used in the _ strengths recom- 
mended for scab. But it is not necessary to 
use them so strong for the tick, and es- 
pecially when the fleece is long or heavy. 
Under such conditions the sheep dry much 
slower and the action is more energetic not 
only upon the sheep but on the tick as well. 
The coal tar dips not being very volatile 
probably concentrate in the wool as drying 
proceeds. A nicotine sulphite dip probably 
does not thus concentrate, although it is 
not volatile. The explunation of this lies 
in the fact that the dip does not generally 
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exist in the wool as nicotine sulphate, but as 
nicotine alkaloid, which is quite volatile. 

That the coal tar dips cannot be standard- 
ized chemically has been offered as a pro- 
hibitive reason why they should not be em- 
ployed. They can be standardized physiolog- 
ically before leaving the factory, and it might 
be possible to keep their strength sufficiently 
uniform during dipping by means of phy- 
siological tests on the tick, which would not 
be more difficult than the nicotine field tests 
I am unable at this time to draw conclu- 
sions any more definite than these here set 
forth. 

Some general suggestions on the eradica- 
tion of the sheep-tick might be acceptable. 
The best time to dip, when poszible, is right 
after shearing, which removes many of-the 
ticks and most of the pupae. One dip- 
ping at that time in a dip that will de- 
stroy the ticks, would nearly eradicate the 
pest even though the dip shnuld have very 
little effect on the pupae. Under these con- 
ditions, nicotine, which yields to standard- 
ization, might be the most satisfactory, pro- 
vided it be used strong enough to insure the 
killing of the ticks, which is more difficult 
when the wool is short. With the removal 
of the pupae by shearing, the effectiveness 
of nicotine on the tick as a whole would rise 
proportionately. 

If the tick is to be eradicated, J still favor 
an intensive campaign rather than a half- 
way affair. If the sheepmen really want to 
get rid of the tick, let them go after it as 
they did scab. One dipping for the tick, 
unless a dip is used that gets most of the 
pupae, is too much like trying to get to 
heaven in one jump, when it requires two. 
You well know where you would land The 
eradication must be well nigh complete, 
otherwise the attempt may be regarded as 
worse than a failure, owing to the procre- 
ative powers of the tick, which would re- 
quire the damage and expense of an oft re- 
peated dipping The tick remains not be- 
cause its eradication cannot be accom- 
plished, but because some of you are not 
sick enough of its presence 





FROM CENTRAL WYOMING. 


This being one of the few localities 
in the west where the sheep business is 
run entirely dependent on the range for 
rough feed, weather conditions are of 
first importance during the winter. 

The range grasses were just a little 
shorter than normal last fall, but were 
of better quality than usual. Our win- 
ter started in here earlier than usual, as 
we had a very cold storm before mid- 
dle of November, and there has been 
snow on the ground ever since. Christ- 
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mas day and the day following we had 
But for the 
last few days we have had a southwest 


another very severe storm. 


wind which has drifted snow and im- 
proved range conditions. Some sheep 
owners postponed their annual dipping 
till the latter part of October and first 
part of November, but with the excep- 
tion of such herds, sheep entered the 
winter in good condition. 

Practically all sheep are being fed 
some grain, either corn or oil cake, and 
unless conditions become much worse 
do not look for any losses. 

All wether lambs were shipped out 
of this country last fall and light ewe 
lambs out of most herds. 

Old ewes were also pretty well culled 
out, leaving most herds in good shape. 

About the usual number of sheep are 
being run in this vicinity. 

There has been some talk that wool 
could be sold for next summer’s deliv- 
ery at around 30 cents, but sheep men 
generally will wait till shearing time to 
sell. C.D. HEMRY. 





CONDITIONS IN WYOMING, 


Winter has been actively present in 
Wyoming nearly two months ahead of 
his ordinary schedule. December wit- 
nessed severe cold ane no little snow. 
The real salvation to the rangeman was 
the wind which piled the snow and 
bared the feed. Grass while of good 
quality is none too long. Sheep have 
not suffered much as yet, but cattle 
have had a severe crimp put in them. 
It will take feed and care to bring them 
through alive, for many started the 
winter in thin condition, and snow, 
wind, and zero weather do not put fat 
on their backs. Sheep generally were 
in good condition and not proportion- 
ately so numerous as the cattle. Old 
ewes and small lambs were generally 
sold to the feeder; only good strong 
young stuff has been held. 

No little cotton cake has been 
bought by range sheepmen, in sections 
where it has never before been used. 
Hay is practically. unobtainable, except 
in some sections and then only at pro- 
hibitive prices. At present values of 
sheep it is good business to exert every 
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effort to keep the bands not only alive 
but thriving. 

Some farmers in irrigated sections 
bought old ewes last fall to breed and 
hay feed through the winter, raise a 
lamb next spring and market the en- 
tire lot next fall. A few who did this 
last year made money. One party who 
bought old ewes this fall, however, has 
already sold at a two dollar per head 
profit after carrying them less than 
sixty days; and the purchaser expects 
to make money by feeding these ewes 
through, and raising lambs. 

The 640-acre homestead bill has be- 
come law, and so far as central and 
northern Wyoming is concerned the 
range sheep business may as well make 
its farewells and move. The eagerness 
with which filings are being made at 
the land office indicates that in this sec- 
tion at least government land will soon 
be history. How this will work out 
and what the ultimate results will be 
no man can tell. It is practically cer- 
tain that the sheep business must cut 
down appreciably if not disappear en- 
tirely. Perhaps some day, probably too 
late this nation will realize that wool 
and mutton are not luxuries but nec- 

essaries of life. R. W. 


NEAR BUTTE, MONTANA. 





Sheep in this country are wintering 
very well. Almost all sheepmen are 
feeding. Hay is very high—$18 to $22 
aton. No offers on wool or lambs have 
yet been made. The sheep range is 
pretty well taken up by dry nome- 
steaders, and consequently the bands 
are small. 


W. S. OLSEN. 





FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 





An English exchange reports that 
speculators are scouring the wool grow- 
ing districts of South Africa and con- 
tracting all wool to be had on the 
sheeps’ backs. It is also reported that 
moisture in that country is rather 
scarce, there having’ been no rain for a 
long period. The wools are 
into market short and faulty. 


coming 
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Country Buying by Packers 


Address by C. B. HINEMANN, Secretary National Live Stock Exchange. 


S I stand before this body of 
A wool growers, | am reminded 
that the keeping of sheep is al- 
most the .oldest profession known to 


mankind. We were taught that the 
second man from Adam, and the first 
who found favor in the eyes of the 
Lord, was a “keeper of sheep.” And 


it might further be recorded that his 
offerings of his new born lambs was 
the first 
though not by any means the last, and 
while Abel paid the extreme penalty 
for his offerings, the modern livestock 


“sacrifice” of live stock, al- 


producer labors under conditions 
equally as dangerous, if not to his life, 
then to his finances. 

The National Live Stock Exchange 
has for some time past been waging 
a campaign of publicity and education 
directed against the direct sale of live- 
stock to packers buying at 
It is the position of the ex- 
change that the future prosperity and 


country 
stations. 


successful continuation of the livestock 
industry of this country can only be 
the 
method which will result in stability 
A great amount of research 


assured by adoption of some 
of prices. 
work has been carried out by a spe- 
cial committee, appointed for that pur- 
pose, and the report of that committee 
indicates conclusively that much, if 
not all, of the trouble caused by the 
wide swings in the prices prevailing 
at our open markets, could be avoided 
if all livestock could be marketed sub- 
ject to competitive bids. 

The committee found that certain of 
the large packers had established what 
are commonly known as concentration 
points in the great hog producing dis- 
tricts of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota, and at these points buying 
agents were installed. Our railroad 
friends very conveniently arranged the 
necessary pens, scales, cribs and office 
for their work, and permitted them to 
gather the hogs from the surrounding 
territory, and then feed, sort, buy and 
double-deck their shipments moving 
them on the through rate from point 


of origin to destination, and perform- 
ing a great amount of switching nec- 
essary to ‘set, spot and pull the cars. 
No rental is charged for the facilities 
nor is there any extra charge for the 
additional transportation service per- 
formed. 

This condition of affairs had result- 
ed in driving out of business hundreds 
of buying shippers who had formerly 
operated in those districts, and, since 
the country buying packer patronized 
but one shipper in the 
whole territory was practically at their 


-ach §=6town, 


mercy. Those who did ship to the 
open market found that in many cases 
the packer’s buyer fed his stock when 
it was necessary to feed it enroute. The 
success of the packer handling this ar- 
rangement became so that 
competing packers opened up similar 
stations and at the time our campaign 
started, it seemed that no power could 


bring about a change in this deplor- 


manifest 


able condition. Our first “drive” was 
in an effort to get the great packers to 
voluntarily abandon the practice, and 
in this initial effort our committee was 
told that such an agreement could not 
be made. Subsequent conferences re- 
sulted in the more liberal minded pack- 
ers agreeing to discontinue the prac- 
tice, so that as the matter stands to- 
day, we feel we are well on our way 
to victory. 

In our work we have encountered 
numerous obstacles, and our hardest 
the men, 
who produce and ship their stock to 
the country buying packer, that they 


labor has been to convince 


are in this way nullifying, to a great 
extent, all of the efforts being made to 
support the prices on the open market. 
The shippers argue that having sold 
their stock ata nearby point they are 
money ahead, but such an argument 
will not hold water. To begin with, 
every head of livestock sold at these 
country points is sold at a price based 
upon the price prevailing at some open 
market point, and every break in the 
price at the open market is instantly 


reflected back to the country buying 

stations. 
Just 

market is to outside 


the livestock 
influences 
only be realized from long experience. 
An additional buyer looking fi 

will steady the market in an amazing 


way, and, conversely, the withdrawal 


how § sensitive 


can 


ir stock 


of regular buyers, even though such 
withdrawal is only temporary, will, 


unless active competition comes from 
another source, generally depress the 
prices. That is the meat of the cocoa- 
nut for every animal sold to the packer 
at these country stations helps supply 
his killing needs, and enables him to 
stay out of the market until the prices 
break owing to the lack of competition, 
and so it goes in a circle with lower 
prices back to the country buying sta- 
tions only to be repeated next day, 
next week or next month as the coun- 
try buying packer desires. 

Another argument we have encount- 
ered, and strange to say this origin- 
ated with men supposedly conversant 
with trade conditions, is that if the 
stock now sold direct to the packer at 
country points were marketed instead 
at the competitive market, a surplus 
would result causing a depression in 
prices owing to over-supply. 
a matter of fact I can show you that 
taking the Chicago market for exam- 
ple, some of the weeks of largest re- 
ceipts have been the banner weeks 
from a selling standpoint, and again, 
we have had when 
were below the average, and yet 
prices were down below 


Now as 


weeks receipts 
the 
previous or 
subsequent weeks. 

The best answer to this sort of an 
argument is to show that the per cap- 
ita meat supply of this country dropped 
from 248.2 pounds in 1899 to 219.6 
pounds in 1915, and these ngures do 
not by any means indicate the relative 
consumption in the two years, for we 
are at the present time and have been 
for two and one-half years, 
our meat products to the 
world since they are too busily en 
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gaged to devote their time to peaceful 
pursuits. Of approximately seven and 
one-half billion pounds of meat pro- 
ducts produced in this country during 
the last fiscal year, almost two billion 
pounds were exported. These figures 
should answer for all time any ques- 
tion of over-supply. 

Our American packers require for 
their trade every animal produced for 
slaughter in this country, and if they 
are unable to buy them at private sale 
at some remote country station where 
all competition is excluded, they will 
go upon the open market and actively 
bid for their purchase. 
the 
precludes any possibility 


The prices at 


which export orders are booked 


of loss by 
reason of higher prices paid by him 
under the competitive selling of live- 
stock. The producers of livestock in 
this country can never hope to attain 
any measurable degree of success so 
long as their business is conducted on 


‘ 


‘euess work” as to finished selling 
prices, and there will always be pre- 
valent the danger of price swings un- 
less the direct selling can be elimin- 
ated. 

If the country buying packer ever 
succeeds in his fight for price control 
in this country, the inevitable result 
will be zone buying, that is, the coun- 
try will be divided into zones or dis- 
tricts, and each zone alloted to a single 
buyer, who will of course, make no at- 
tempt to base prices upon cost of pro- 
duction, but rather upon, what he wants 
to pay. 

Where we have a single buyer of a 
commodity to each thousand sellers, 
the competition is 


against enhanced 


prices, but where we assemble our 
buyers for all packers at centrally lo- 
cated open markets, and there display 
the livestock needed by them, the com- 
petition is on the buying end and must 
necessarily have a healthy effect in the 
way of price stability. Our open mar- 
kets were founded upon this theory, 
and it is our contention that any com- 
plaint against this great system must 
be directed toward removing or cor- 
recting conditions which nullify or 
hamper its operation. 


The country buying packer purchas- 
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ing his stock at the country stations 
must gauge his prices upon the qual- 
ity offered and needed. For example: 
if his needs require heavy stock then 
any light stock offered must, if ac- 
At the 
open market, however, we have buy- 
ers for animals of every sort and de- 


cepted at all, be at a sacrifice. 


scription ; the commission men are ful 
ly acquainted with the peculiar needs 
of each concern buying there and pro- 
ceed to sort and display their animals 
in an attractive manner. A mixed lot 
of animals consisting of several grades 
of varying sizes and quality would 
never be offered to a buyer of select 
stock who could possibly use not to ex- 
ceed ten per cent of such a lot. 
Whatever complaint the livestock 


industry of this country may have 


against the conditions under which 
they labor, and in the past they have 
undergone some great trials, I say 
without fear of contradiction that they 
have no complaint to make against the 
open and competitive system of sell- 
ing livestock at the great markets. In 
all the world there is nothing in the 
to 


Think of a sysiem so huge 
7 > 


way of selling agencies 
with it. 


compare 


that the value of the products sold ex- 
ceeds than of any other industry of 
this country. It’s a cash transaction 
from start to finish, and, while the men 
who stock could establish 
credit for unlimited 
amounts, yet no credit is asked, and 
a sale once made is absolutely binding 
upon all parties. During the past fifty 
years more than ten and one-nalt bil- 
lion dollars worth of livestock has 
been marketed at one market alone, 


and several of the large markets 


buy this 


unquestionable 


will 
clear more than a million dollars each 
in sales each market day. 
Our exchange takes pride in such 
vork as we have done to safeguard 
this great system, and it is safe to as- 
sert without fear of contradicition that 
no other organization devotes its en- 
, more constantly in the interest 
ts clients than does the National 
Live Stock Exchange. Back of each 
commission firm stands his individual 
exchange to see that he performs his 
every duty faithfully, and back of the 


ergy 
i 


of 
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local exchanges stands our National 
Exchange ready to wage battle against 
the enemies of our clients. We do not 
wish to be considered by either the 
producers or consumers as middlemen, 
for we are acting solely as an agent of 
Our members do _ not 
speculate or buy for resale the stock en- 
trusted to them. 


our clients. 
The commission men 
actively compete against other 
and strive in every legitimate manner 
to outdo their competitors by selling 


each 


his clients’ stock at better prices. 
The motto of Live 


Stock Exchange is stated as follows: 


the National 
National Live 
Stock Exchange is to protect the live- 
stock interests of the United States,” 
and our object is set forth as follows: 


“The purpose of the 


“The object of this exchange shall be 
the promotion and development of the 
livestock industry in all its branches, 
and the protection of the interests 
volved.” 


in- 
Can we state more plainly 
It seems im- 
Our purpose in asking for 
the preservation of the open and com- 
petitive system of marketing livestock 
is not a selfish one. Facts cannot be 
truth concealed. 
Competition is the only remedy that 
can successfully remedy and cure the 
ills of the livestock industry, and com- 
petition can never be fully realized so 
long as the buyers, who are thé ones 
who must compete, are able to obtain 
a partial supply of their needs at points 
where competition does not exist. 

You gentlemen, or at least those of 
you who market your wool, have ex- 
perienced in the past just what it 
means to sell a product to a_ single 
buyer in each locality, and with that 
experience before you it is difficult to 
see how you could fail to profit there- 
from. 


our intent and purpose? 
possible. 


covered up nor the 


The prosperity of the meat industry 
of this country is too great to warrant 
any attempt on the part of certain 
packers to injure or destroy the com- 
petitive element so essential the 
prosperity of the men who produce the 
livestock. Surely an industry produc- 
ing products to the value of almost one 
and one-half billion dollars per year 
should display considerable interest in 


to 
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the method and manner of the produc- 
tion of its raw material. Other great 
industries have seen the light and now 
actively co-operate with various 
agencies in an endeavor to keep the 
supply of raw material up to the max- 
imum of demand for current use, and 
to insure a sufficient supply for future 
use. To do this, the prosperity of the 
producers must be assured. One can- 
not. expect hearty co-operation from 
producers who are compelled to do 
business at a loss. 

The natural resources of this coun- 
try are happily sufficient to support 
the production of ample supplies of 
livestock for years to come, but to in- 
sure this supply being made available, 
the Country Buying Packer must dis- 
continue his periodical market raids, 
and must assist in every possible way 
to stabilize market prices so that the 
producer can regulate his cost of pro- 
duction to a reasonable degree of 
safety. The producers of our livestock 
ask no unreasonable things of the 
packer or consumer, and their motto 
has always been “Live and let live.” 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has conducted an exten- 
sive investigation into the methods 
and cost of marketing livestock in this 
country, and their report No. 113, pre- 
pared by market specialist, Louis D. 
Hall 4nd his assistants, F. M. Simp- 
son and S. W. Doty, goes into the 
country buying of livestock at great 
length. 

Inquiries were addressed to the five 
large packers, and replies indicating 
the position of each are published 
therein. The replies do not indicate 
the name of the packer, but one fa- 
miliar with the great concerns can 
readily identify the writer of each. 
Swift & Company state that “This buy- 
ing is forced by competition, and is 
justified by the saving in transporta- 
tion and feed, in shrinkage in transit, 
and in freedom from bruises.” Now 
let us analyze this statement and 
study the facts. Their first alleged 
saving is “transportation and feed” yet 
every hog purchased at the Mississip- 
pi river and Iowa concentration points 
moves to the eastern plants owned by 
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Swiit at a higher freight rate and with 
more feeding enroute than if purchased 
at any of the markets East of the 
Mississippi river. The same answer 
applies to shrinkage in transit, and as 
to bruises, it seems strange that such 
a factor should enter into the argu- 
ment, since the railroads are responsi- 
ble for such damage when caused by 
their negligence. 

There can be no denying that the 
great concessions given to the country 
buying packers at the concentrating 
points in the middle West give them 
a material advantage over those pro- 
ducers and shippers patronizing the 
open markets. At these points the 
fed, watered, sorted and 
double-decked, and at most of the 
points no attempt is made to preserve 
the identity of the shipments after 
they have been weighed and purchased. 
This permits sorting out straight loads 
of light, heavy or medium animals, and 
allows the marketing of the tail ends 
or culls at some convenient market. 
Now if this same shipment were for- 
warded to any open market and there 
handled in the same manner the pat- 
rons of the open market would have 
tol pay the local rates into and out of 
the market, and would also have to 
pay extra for the yarding tacilities, 
which are furnished free to the con- 
centrators. I have just spent a month 
studying the methods at these points 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Iowa, and I say to you, that in view 
of the great concessions given to these 
country buying packers, no shipper in 
their vicinity can hope to compete for 
the animals there produced. I have 
made up several statements showing 
the advantages to these concentrators 
over the same stock if marketed on 
the open market. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have just complet- 
ed an investigation.af one such point 
at Winona, Minnesota, operated for 
Cudahy Brothers of Milwaukee, and 
in their decision the commission states 
that the facilities and privileges fur- 
nished gratis to Cudahy Brothers, and 
denied to their competitors, creates a 
discrimination against other shippers 
which must cease. The railroad com- 


stock is 
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pany can remove the discrimination in 
two ways, viz: By abolishing the priv- 
ilege entirely, or by extending it to all 
stations and making it available to all 
shippers. That case covered Winona 
only, but the National Live Stock Ex- 
change has another complaint pending 
which includes’ all concentration 
points, and asks that the carriers be 
compelled to extend the same priv- 
ileges to all shippers at all points, and 
to the open market points as well. Ii 
this is done, we feel confident that the 
days of the concentrator are number- 
ed, for without the saving due to rail- 
road concessions, the 
lose its attractiveness. 

We of course understand that there 
is bound to be some stock sold at coun- 
try points in the far West and espe- 
cially in the southern section of the 
transcontinental territory where there 
are no open markets available at the 
present time. We 


business. will 


urge upon you, 
however, to refrain from selling your 


stock except on the open market where 
competition is available. By doing this 
you can assure yourself stable prices, 
which is the one thing needed to your 
industry. If at any time our exchange 
or the individual members thereof can 
help you in your work, we want you to 
feel free to ask us, as we want to live 
up to our record of the past and if 
possible do even better in the future. 
If any of those present desire to ask 
any questions relating to this work, I 
shall be very glad to answer them so 
far as my ability will permit. 





FEEDING IN IDAHO. 





We are feeding fifty-six hundred 
head of breeding ewes at Mink Creek, 
Idaho.- We generally feed until April 
Ist. We now have about two feet of 
snow. We have serious trouble with 
the coyotes in this country anda wish 
something could be done to eradicate 
this trouble. Have not sold any wool 
as yet. There are about 17,500 head 
of sheep in this part of the country. 


CHRISTENSEN-WATSON CO. 





The dues of every member is due 
on January 1, 1917. 
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- Resolutions Adopted by the 53rd Annual Convention 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, JANUARY 13th, 1917 
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The National Wool Grower. 
HEREAS, the National Wool Grower, 
published by this association is a 

paper of pronounced merit and of the high- 
est standing and a journal of which every 
member oi the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation is justly proud. 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved that we 
most earnestly urge every woolgrower’ to 
make it his special business to obtain addi- 
tional subscribers for the National Wool 
Grower and to supply it with all import- 
ant sheep news from his vicnity. 

Standardizing Wool. 

WHEREAS, under the direction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
exact standards have been established for 
the different grades of cotton, wheat and 
certain other agricultural products, and 

WHEREAS, we have at this time no es- 
tablished standards for wool nor any def- 
inite rule for distinguishing one grade from 
another, which confusion prevents’ the 
grower from knowing the grade of wool he 
is producing and makes it impossible for 
him to know its market value. 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved that we 
earnestly petition the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to make a study of 
wool, and, if possible, fix definite stand- 
ards under which the different grades shall 
be sold on the American markets. 

Live Stock Trails. 

WHEREAS, the 640-Acre Grazing Home- 
stead Law, recently passed by Congress, 
provides that the Secretary of Interior may 
withdraw trails for the movement of live- 
stock from point to point in the different 
states, and ; 

WHEREAS, these trails are of vital con- 
cern to our Western stockmen whether 
they be the owners of few or many head 
of livestock, 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved that we 
most heartily pledge the Honorable Secre- 
tary of Interior our fullest support and co- 
operation in laying out these trails and in 
maintaining them. 

Preparing Wool for Market. 

WHEREAS, it is generally admitted that 
many American woolgrowers are careless 
in the manner in which they prepare their 
wool for market, which is detrimental to 
the welfare of the entire woolgrowing in- 
terests of this country, and, 

WHEREAS, it has been demonstrated 
that careful grading of the wool at the 
shearing sheds meets the need of the Amer- 
ican market best. 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved that 
urgently appeal to all sheepmen to 


we 
have 


their wool carefully graded at the shearing 
shed, and we would further urge that, where 
possible, this grading be done under the 
system advocated by the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company so as to 
secure uniformity in the grades. 

And be it Further Resolved that we ex- 
tend to the National Wool Warehouse & 
Storage Company our sincere thanks for 
their campaign of education among  wool- 
growers in preparing wool for market dur- 
ing the past few years. 


Predatory Animals. 

WHEREAS, the predatory animals in 
Western states are afflicted with rabies 
causing the loss of many thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of livestock and poultry each 
year, making it unsafe for children to at- 
tend school in the sparsely settled _ re- 
gions, and endangering the lives of women 
and children even at home by reason of the 
danger from cats and dogs which have be- 
come infected, and, 

WHEREAS, the Forests, Indian Reserva- 
tions, and other portions of the public do- 
main, over which the government has ex- 
cusive control, are breeding places for these 
animals, which annually destroy milions of 
dollars’ worth of all classes of livestock, 
thus diminishing the meat and clothing sup- 
ply of the country to an astonishing extent. 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved that we 
urge upon Congress the necessity of an 
appropriation of at least three hundred 
thousand dollars to be used by the Forest 
Service and the Biological Survey in the 
eradication of this great menace that is 
impending over us, and, 

Be It Further Resolved that we urge 
upon the legislatures of these Western states 
that as evidence of their realization of the 
great danger from rabies that exists and 
of their desire to assist in its eradication 
that they make such appropriation for this 
purpose as is commensurate with the grav- 
ity of the situation. 

Range Feeding Experiment. 

WHEREAS, the changing conditions un- 
der which sheep must now be handled in 
Western states make it imperative that 
large quantities of hay and grain be fed in 
the future, and, 

WHEREAS, we know of no experiments 
conducted on a practical scale to determine 
the best grain ration to be used in carry- 
ing range ewes through the winter, 

THREFORE, Be It Resolved that we 
urge the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry to conduct experiments with its 
flocks of range ewes to determine the best 


and most cconomical method of winter feed- 
ing. 
Ten-Car Rates on Live Stock. 

WHEREAS, the railroads of the inter- 
mountain country have long published spe- 
cial rates for the movement of livestock 
in ten-car lots between summer and win- 
ter ranges, which rates have been extensive- 
ly used and are of vital necessity to the 
users of many of these ranges that cannot 
now be reached except by the railroads, 
and 

WHEREAS, under orders from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, all of these 
ten-car rates have now been cancelled, 
causing great inconvenience to Western 
stockmen, 

THEREFORE, Be it Resolved that we are 
not in accord with this action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and we urge 
it to reconsider this matter to the end that 
ten-car rates on livestock moving between 
ranges may be re-established, and, 

Be It Further Resolved that, if under ex- 
isting law such rates cannot be re-establish- 
ed, we appeal to Congress for such amend- 
ments to the law as will make these rates 
legal. 

National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League. 

WHEREAS, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered an investigation of 
all the rates, rules, and regulations, con- 
cerned in the transportation of livestock and 
now enforced by the railroads of the United 
States, and 

WHEREAS, the proper presentation of 
the shippers’ side of this case will involve 
a tremendous amount of labor and entail 
an expense of thousands of dollars, and 

WHEREAS, this case is of interest to 
every livestock shipper in the United States 
as all rates are at issue. 

THEREFORE Be It Resolved that, in or- 
der that the burden of expense, incident to 
the trial of this case, may be equitably di- 
vided among all concerned, we call on all 
the commission firms at all of the central 
markets to collect the sum of five cents per 
car from the shipper of every car of live- 
stock passing through such markets and to 
turn this money over to the Secretary of 
the National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League to be used by that organization in 
meeting the expenses incurred by it in 
presenting the shippers’ case before’ the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and, 

Be It Further Resolved that we pledge 
the National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League, which is an organization consisting 
of the different live stock producers’ as- 
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sociations including the National Wool 
Growers’ Association and several of the 
state railroad commissions and live stock 
exchanges, our assistance in collecting this 
five cents per car. 

The Department of Agriculture. 

WHEREAS, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through its bureaus of 
forestry and animal industry has been of 
inestimable benefit to the entire live stock 
industry of the United States, 

THEREFORE Be It Resolved that we 
most sincerely endorse the work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and commend the Honorable David F. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, for the zeal 
and judgment he has displayed in directing 
the work of his department. 

And Be It Further Resolved that we ex- 
press our thanks and appreciation to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for their splen- 
did co-operation in making this convention 
profitable and successful, particularly com- 
mending the educational value of the mov- 
ing pictures from “Sheep to Cloth.” 

To Utah State Fair Association. 


WHEREAS, through the kindness of the 
directors and Secretary of the Utah State 
Fair Association, the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association was permitted to hold its 
first annual Ram Sale on the Utah State 
Fair grounds, and 

WHEREAS, this liberality contributed 
greatly to the phenomenal success of this 
first sale, 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved that we 
extend our sincere thanks to the directors 
and the secretary of the Utah State Fair 
Association for their liberality on that oc- 
casion. 

Endorsement of State and Agricultural 

Colleges. 

WHEREAS, various State and Agricul- 
tural Colleges and other educational instt- 
tutions have taken up the work of teaching 
wool grading, the scientific breeding and 
feeding of sheep. That scientific investiga- 
tion bearing on control and eradication of 
pests is now under way and through their 
experimental stations and extension courses 
have spread valuable information to all sec- 
tions of this country, and added importance 
generally to the industry, and 

WHEREAS, in some sections there are 
efforts being made to narrow their scope of 
endeavor thereby impairing the usefulness 
of said institutions to their respective com- 
munities. 

THEREFORE Be It Resolved, that we 
heartily endorse said institutions and their 
efforts and are opposed to anything which 
will in any way narrow their scope of en- 
deavor, and that anything we can do to as- 
sist or encourage them to greater effort in 
the further development of their colleges ot 
agriculture, technology and science, we will 
gladly undertake. 


Government Sheep Farm. 

WHEREAS, the President withdrew from 
entry some two years ago about 25,000 acres 
of rough grazing land in eastern Idaho for 
the purpose of locating thereon a govern- 
mental sheep experiment station, an insti- 
tution that has long had the endorsement 
of all western flockmasters, and 

WHEREAS, before such experimental 
farm can be established, it is necessary that 
Congress make an appropriation to equip 
the farm with buildings and to purchase an 
outfit for handling the sheep and _ supply 
them with winter feed, and to meet these 
expenses the Department of Agriculture 
had asked for an appropriation of $20,000, 
which the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Representatives has now disal- 
lowed, and 

WHEREAS, we believe the Bureau of 
Animal Industry can present sound reasons 
for the selection of the site that has been 
reserved for this purpose. 

THEREFORE Be It Resolved that, we 
vigorously condemn the action of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the House in cutting 
out this item, and we respectfully ask the 
Senate Committee to restore this item to 
the Agricultural Appropriation Bill and to 
insist on the retention of this appropriation 
when the bill is before the conference com- 
mittee. 


Tariff. 


WHERBHAS, until recently the American 
wool growing industry has had the benefit 
of a tariff on imported wool and the gov- 
ernment has derived a large amount of rev: 
enue therefrom, and 

WHERBAS, the close of the great con- 
flict in Europe will bring about conditions 
that will again make a reasonable tariff on 
imported wool a necessity, not only to the 
wool growing interests of this country but 
also desirable from the standpoint of gov- 
ernment revenue, 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved, that this 
association again goes on record as favoring 
a fair tariff levied in the scoured content of 
imports of wool and we further urge that 
the amount of such tariff be determined by 
the investigation of a non-partisan tariff 
board. 

Our Thanks. 

WHEREAS, the Commercial Club of Salt 
Lake City has been to considerable expense 
in the entertainment of the delegates in 
attendance at this convention, and 

WHEREAS, the press of Salt Lake City 
has given the proceedings of this convention 
full prominence in their pages, and, 

WHEREAS, the railroads of the Western 
country have made special rates for dele- 
gates in attendance at this convention, and 

WHEREAS, through the kindness of the 
officials of the Utah Hotel we have been 
permitted to meet in this magnificent build- 
ing, 
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THEREFORE, Be It Resolved that this 
association extend its sincere thanks to all 
of these organizations for their kindness 
and consideration. 

And we further extend our thanks to 
those who added to the entertainment vot 
the delegates by music, or other special 
features on the program. 





FROM ADIN, CALIFORNIA. 

I have taken the WOOL GROWER 
for a year now and find it to be a paper, 
or gazette, that no sheepman can af- 
ford to be without. It saved me at least 
3 1-2 cents per pound on my wool last 
spring. While my neighbors sold for 
26 cents and 29 cents, I realized 32 1-2 
cents for the same grade of wool. It 
pays to watch the market. 

We have had an open winter here so 
far with very little rain or snow, but 
Nearly all the mi- 
gratory sheep stayed on the range from 
two to six weeks later this fall than 
usual, despite the fact that we had an 
unusually dry and cold summer, and I 
observed that the sheep all left in good 
condition. 


some cold weather. 


Hay is still very high. Natural, or 
wild hay, is $8 in the stack, while al- 
falfa is $10, and very little offered for 
sale. Stockmen have started feeding, 
having started about the tenth of this 
month, If we have an ordinary winter 
there is no reason why there should 
be much of a scarcity of hay. 


The rabies quarantine is still in ef- 
fect in Modoc County, there having 
been a few cases of rabies in coyotes re- 
ported in the past month. Although 
this dread disease has been a menace 
and a worry it has been a God-send to 
stockmen and sheepmen. I believe it 
has decreased predatory wild animals 
at least 70 per cent in Modoc and Las- 
sen Counties within the past year. We 
still have a $2.50 bounty on coyotes, but 
it is not much of an inducement to 
trappers as coyotes are very scarce 
now. If the government, state and 
county would combine and put a $20 
bounty on coyotes and “fire” the 
“damn” hired trappers, in five years 
there would not be a coyote running at 
large west of the Rockies. 

F. CURTIS CHACE. 
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Grazing Fees In National Forests 


When you stockmen are told that in- 
stead of $1,200,000, the amount paid at pres- 
ent rates, you will be required to pay $2,- 
200,000 each year for the privilege of graz- 
ing your stock upon the National Forests, it 
is hardly to be expected that you will ac- 
cept the change without protest, even 
though the increase is to be distributed over 
a period of three years. A raise of $1,000,- 
000 in a lump seems a large amount, but 
when divided among the 33,300 permittees 
using the Forest ranges it is reduced to an 
average of $30 each. Going further into de- 
tail the average charge per head last year 
was 38 cents for cattle and horses and 6% 
cents for sheep and goats. The cattle were 
grazed about two months longer than the 
sheep. 

What the Stockmen Are Getting. 

Now what do you get for this 38 cents or 
6% cents, and is it fair for the government 
to charge 76 cents or 12% cents for the 
same grazing privilege? The records of last 
year show that steers which had gained 325 
pounds during the time they were upon the 
Forest range sold at 74% cents per pound. 
This means that $23.56 was obtained for the 
gain made on feed which cost 38 cents. 
With an average gain of only 250 pounds 
and a price of 6% cents per pound, the 38 
cents worth of forage would produce $16.25 
worth of beef. In Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, where cattle are grazed on the Forests 
during the entire year, many bunches of 
yearlings were sold at from $32 to $35 per 
head, and the grazing fee was only 48 cents. 
Let’s see what was done with sheep. On 
one of the Forests a bunch of lambs were 
weighed on last summer at 43 pounds each 
and after grazing sixty-eight days weighed 
off at 84 pounds each and sold for 8 cents 
per pound. This means that $3.28, the price 
of the 41 pounds gained, was produced on 
5 cents worth of forage instead of 6% cents 
worth, as that was the fee for the snort 
summer period; and not only that, but the 
fee was charged only on the mother ewes 
and no charge at all made for the lambs. 
It hardly seems unreasonable to charge 10 
cents per head for the use of such a range. 
These are extreme cases, of course, but I 
think you will admit that the National For- 
est ranges furnish the cheapest feed you are 
able to get on lands which are under any 
system of control. The average increase in 
weight of lambs grazed upon the National 
Forests is 40 pounds for a 100-day period. 
At 7 cents per pound this means $2.80 pro- 
duced on 6% cents worth of feed. 

Charge Should be Based on Real Value. 

The first question usually asked is “Why 
has the Forest Service changed its policy?” 
My answer in general is, first, because the 
Plan proposed harmonizes with the policy 
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regarding charges for other products of the 
Forests; and second, because it seems the 
fair thing to do when the interests of all 
the people are considered. It is the general 
policy to make no charge for municipal or 
public uses of the Forests, or for personal 
uses which are noncommercial or temporary 
in character. Accordingly the use of lands 
for schools, churches, reservoirs, roads, pub- 
lic light and power plants is allowed free of 
charge, as is also its use for camping and 
other temporary recreational purposes. Fire- 
wood and fencing material is given free 
and saw timber is sold at cost to settlers 
for their own use. No charge is made or 
permit required for grazing the animals 
used by travelers or camping part‘es, nor 
for saddle and work animals used in han- 
dling stock grazed under permit or in con- 





A. F. Potter, Associate Forester. 


nection with other Forest activities. Neither 
is any charge made to settlers for grazing 
their milch and work animals up to the 
number of ten head. All stock above that 
number, however, except stock which is used 
in carrying on Forest activities, must be 
paid for because it is grazed for the pur- 
pose of producing beef and mutton to sell, 
and this use therefore is commercial in 
character. 
Selling to the Highest Bidder. 

Congress has provided, by enactment of 
law, that the timber shall be appraised and 
sold to the highest bidder, but it has not 
fixed the manner in which the charge for 
grazing or other commercial uses of the 
Forests shall be determined. It would be 
extremely inadvisab'e to adopt the-plan of 


selling grazing permits to the highest bid- 
der, first, because investments in the ranch 
property necessary to properly carry on 
stock raising are quite a different proposi- 
tion from investments in sawmills which 
may be moved when the cutting in a cer- 
tain locality is finished; and second, be- 
cause, the new settler and small owner 
would be unable to compete with the estab- 
lished ranchman, and the inevitable result 
of competitive bidding would be the concen- 
tration of holdings into the hands of tne 
larger owners. There is only one way in 
which to avoid this and that is to fix the 
charges for grazing on the National Forests 
at a figure which represents the real value 
of the privilege after making such deduc- 
tions as are warranted on account of the 
special restrictions in grazing on the For- 
ests, and to continue our present system of 
alotting the grazing permits. 

If not by competitive bid, how is tne 
market value of the grazing privilege to be 
determined? I will admit that thi$ is a 
very difficult problem and one which offers 
almost unlimited opportunity for differences 
of opinion and argument. It is our desire 
to maintain flat rates by districts so far as 
possible, and not to have different base 
rates on the same Forest. This means that 
the rate must be one which is fair for the 
Forest as a whole and not one which is 
based on the value of just the best lands. 
The grade of stock which can be raised, the 
cost of production and the cost of market- 
ing must be considered as well as many 
other factors which have a bearing on the 
public welfare. In making the proposed 
change, it is contemplated that some read- 
justments will be made to better equalize 
the rates between different Forests and dif- 
ferent localities. 

What the Forest Grazing is Worth. 

The best indication of what anything is 
worth is what people will pay for it. We 
are sure that the grazing on the National 
Forests is worth the price which is now 
being charged because the demand exceeds 
the supply, and we are turning applicants 
away every year who would like to secure 
permits to graze their stock upon these 
ranges. In fact, it seems perfectly clear 
that the grazing must be worth more than 
the amount charged at present, since in the 
purchase of stock grazed on the National 
Forests under conditions which carry with 
the sale a renewal of the grazing permit, 
bonuses are being paid of $1.50 per head 
and over on sheep and as much as $10 per 
head on cattle. I know of several cases 
right here in Utah where as much as $2.50 
per head bonus for the grazing preference 
was paid in the purchase of sheep, and one 
case in which $11.90 per head bonus was 
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paid on cattle. In the sale of a cow outfit 
in Arizona a few years ago, which I happen 
to know about, a bonus of $20,000 was paid 
on, a bunch of 2,000 head of cattle and the 
permit was renewed for only 1,500 head. 
The records contain many similar cases 
and there seems to be no question about the 
existence of this increased value. 
What is Paid on Other Lands. 

Next let us consider what is being paid 
for grazing upon other lands of similar 
character to the National Forest lands and 
in the same general locality. Probably one 
of the best comparisons is found in the rail- 
road lands which are located within the 
boundaries of the Forests. These are the 
odd numbered alternate sections which 
must be used under practically the same 
conditions as the National Forest lands. 

Last year the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company leased its lands for sheep grazing 
at a price which equalled 25 cents per head 
for the summer season, while on the adjoin- 
ing National Forest land the charge was 
only 5 cents per head for grazing during the 
same time. 

In California, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company leased to one outfit 50,000 
acres for sheep grazing during the summer 
at 5 cents per acre. The same kind of land 
in adjoining National Forests, figuring the 


fee paid on an average basis, brings the 
government 1 4-5 cents per acre for the 
same use. 

There are several of the large Indian 


Reservations which jo'n the National For- 
ests, and on these the charge for grazing is 
universally very much higher than on the 
National forests In Arizona, on the White 
Mountains and San Carlos reservations the 
annual charge for cattle grazed under per- 
mit is $2.40 per head, for horses $3, and 
for sheep 50 cents On the adjoining Na- 
tional forests where the grazing conditions 
are fully equal, the charge for the entire 
year is 48 cents for cattle, 60 cents for 
horses, and 12 cents for sheep. 

Many other instances could be _ cited 
showing the very much higher price re- 
‘ceived for the use of other lands than is 
charged for grazing on the National For- 
ests. A compilation of some 900 cases on 
which data was obtained in a study of this 
question a few years ago showed that the 
average price obtained for grazing on other 
lands was about three times the _ price 
charged on the National (Forests. There- 
fore, it appears that double the present rates 
would not be an unreasonable charge for 
grazing on the National Forests as this Is 
still one-third less than the real market 
value of the privilege. 

Why the Charge Should be Less than Full 
Value. 

It is conceded that there are require- 
ments in the use of the National Forest 
lands which do not have to be met in the 
use of other lands and that generally the 
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permits are issued only from year to year, 
but it is felt that the deduction of one-third 
will make up for this in most cases. 

The value of grazing as a protection to 
the Forests in the prevention of fires is 
acknowledged and the Forest Service is not 
unmindful of the disastrous results which 
might follow if the grazing fees were in- 
creased to a figure so high that the stock- 
men could not afford to or would not use 
these ranges. I wish to take this opportun- 
ity to express my appreciation of the assist- 
ance the stockmen have given the Forest 
Service in fire fighting, and of your ready 
willingness to co-operate with us in the 
protection and improvement of the Forests. 
I cannot concede, however, that this war- 
rants charging only a nominal fee for the 
grazing privilege. We must consider the 
interests of all the people to whom the 
Forests belong. 

Stockmen are Enjoying Special 
Privileges. 

While the amount of grazing on the For- 
ests is large, at the same time it has a 
limit and unfortunately the full grazing 
capacity is not sufficinnt to provide graz- 
ing for everyone who would like to use 
these ranges. Of necessity then the stock- 
men who use the National Forest ranges 
are given a preference over those who are 
denied permits, and therefore they are en- 
poying special privileges which cannot be 
granted io everyone. Under these condi- 
tions it does not seem fair to fix the price 
paid at an amount less than the man who 
is denied the privilege would be willing to 
pay. Otherwise, if only a nominal charge 
is to be made every citizen may reason- 
ably demand that he be allowed to share in 
the grazing, and this might mean dividing 
the permits among all applicants each year 
and doing away with preferences. 

Increased Payments to the States and 

Counties. 

There is also the further very import- 
ant fact that the government owned lands 
in the National Forests are not subject to 
taxation, and. therefore the government 
owes a duty to the states and counties in 
which they are located. This is met at 
present by helping with roads and schools 
and in the general problems of community 
development and welfare. Congress has 
provided that 25 per cent of the receipts 
from the National Forests shall be paid 
to the states in which they are located for 
the benefit of the roads and schools. It 
has also provided that an additional 10 per 
cent of the receipts shall be expended by 
the ‘Forest Service for roads in the Na- 
tional Forests which will help in commun- 
ity development. Last year there was paid 
to-the states a little over $300,000 as their 
share of the grazing receipts, and $120,000 
is made available from this source for ex- 
penditures on the roads. With a fair re- 
turn from grazing based upon its real value 
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the payment to the States from grazing re- 
ceipts will be increased to over $550,000 
annually, and the amount for road building 
will be increased to about $250,000 each 
year. This is a matter of such vital im- 
portance that if for no other reason the 
grazing fees should be increased to an 
amount which represents more nearly the 
real value of the privilege. 
Development of the Range. 

During the past ten years there has 
been a great improvement in the condition 
of the National Forest ranges and more 
and better stock are being produced upon 
them. This is made possible very largely 
by control of the ranges and a proper reg- 
ulation in their use. It is due also to the 
many improvements which have been con- 
structed upon the National Forests, such 
as drift fences, pastures, watering places, 
bridges, roads and trails. The stockmen 
have contributed largely towards this work, 
but nevertheless it could not have been 
done without authority of law to regulate 
the use of the range. It goes without say- 
ing that the stockmen will not be willing 
to contribute as liberally for improvements 
with ani increased grazing fee as_ they 
have been under the low rates, for the 
simple reason that the margin of profit is 
less. In anticipation of this, Congress has 
been asked to make a special appropriation 
for building drift and boundary fences, cor- 
rals and bridges, and the developing of wa- 
ter on the National Forest ranges, and the 
Committee on Agriculture has included an 
item of $50,000 for this purpose in the De- 
partmental appropriation bill, 
passed by the House of 
last Friday. 

Settlement is Reducing the Public Range. 

Another factor which tends to increase 
the value of the National Forest range is 
the rapidly diminishing area of public 
range outside the Forests. Settlement un- 
der the different homestead and _ desert 
land laws is taking place upon what has 
been the best of the range lands and the 
stockmen are compelled to feed during a 
greater portion of the year, lease state or 
privately owned lands, or secure range In 
the National Forests. This tends to in- 
crease the demand for National Forest 
range and accordingly to increase its value. 

When the Change Should be Made. 

The suggestion has been made that this 
is not a good time to make the proposed 
change because the cost of everything elise 
required in connection with raising live- 
stock is so high that the business cannot 
carry this added burden. Also, that it will 
tend to increase the already high cost of 
living. My experience has been that in the 
opinon of the fellow who has to pay the 
bill, no time is the right time to increase 
the price. 

In the beginning the argument for a 
continuation of low fees was based upon 
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the low price of livestock and the lack of 
profits in the business. When prices picked 
up and I was asked by members of Con- 
gress why we did not increase the grazing 
fees, I said that this important question of 
policy was involved in pending legislation 
(the so-called lease law or Kent grazing 
bill), and that I did not want to take the 
responsibility of forecasting what the ue- 
cision of Congress might be in the matter. 
Unfortunately, this bill did uot get beyond 
the committee rooms, where it expired by 
limitation about as all its predecessors had 
done. When Congress might have passed 
such a bill the stockmen did not want it, 
and when the stockmen finally concluded 
that they wanted it Congress could not see 
it that way, and so it goes. Well, after the 
funeral was over, up bobs the question 
again, “Why don’t you raise the grazing 
fees?” and a perfectly good reason present- 
ed itself in the fact that the election was 
coming on and that it would not be fair to 
inject this issue into the political cam- 
paign, so it went over another season. I 
have studied this question from every 
angle and must say that with the present 
prosperous condition of tne livestock indus- 
try and taking everything into considera- 
tion, I believe the change should be made; 
and so if it is not done it is up to you to 
furnish the reason why. 
No Effect on Retail Price of Meat. 

The oniy way in which an increase in 
fees could effect the price of meat to the 
consumer would be by our getting the price 
so high that the ranges would not be used, 
and in that way cause the supply of meat 
animals to be reduced; but so long as only 
a minor portion of the beef and mutton is 
produced on National forest ranges and 
the stockmen using them are able to com- 
pete with the stockmen using other ranges 
or raising stock elsewhere, the item of the 
grazing fee at either 50 cents or $1.00 a 
year on a $75 steer will not affect the 
price of a beefsteak to the fellow who eats 
it, nor the grazing fee on sheep at either 
6% or 12% cents the price of an order 
of lamb chops. The stockmen will pay 
the bill for the increased grazing fee and 
you know it. That is the very good reason 
why you object to the increase. 

Opportunity Given to Make Showing 

In accordance with the established pol- 


icy of the department, advance notice of: 


this proposed change has been given in 
order that you might have an opportunity 
to think the matter over and discuss it at 
this convention. The forest service has 
nothing to conceal. We have laid our cards 
on the table and have told you what we 
propose to do and the reason why. I shall 
be glad to give you any further informa- 
tion that I am able to furnish and that may 
assist you in presenting your side of the 
case, I wish to assure you that Secretary 
Houston will give mest careful considera- 
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tion to what may be presented to him by 
the committee which he has invited you to 
send to talk the matter over with him be- 
fore a final decision is made. Finally, I 
wish to assure you that regardless of what 
the conclusion may be in this matter, the 
forest service will continue its efforts to 
secure the best and fullest possible use of 
the national forest ranges and and to make 
them add to the permanency and welfare 
of the live stock industry. 





DOCKING LAMBS. 


Speaking at the National Wool 
Growers’ convention, F. R. Gooding of 
Idaho, said: “Last year I docked 


about 17,CCO lambs with the hot dock- 





A. J. Knollin, Eastern Vice President. 


ing iron made by Mr. Ellenwood and 
lost only one lamb. This iron is the 
finest thing we have ever used and 
we ought to be ashamed that we did 
not start to use it earlier. My lambs 
last year weighed more than ever be- 
fore and while I cannot say that dock- 
ing with the iron was responsible for 
this, but I rather think it had some- 
thing to do with it. If for no other 
reason we ought to use the irons from 
the humane standpoint.” 





The dues of every member are now 
Send us $5.00 for 1917. 


due. 
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REPORT OF UNIFORM BOUNTY COM- 
MITTEE ADOPTED BY NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS’ CONVENTION. 





Your committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of considering uniform bounty laws 
for the northwest states, beg to submit the 
following report of its proceedings and rec- 
ommendations: 

Your committee met and was organized 
selecting Mr. A. E. Kimball of Nevada as 
chairman, Mr. George J. Joyce of Montana 
as secretary. There were present at the 
meeting of the committee the following 
gentlemen: 

Mr. A. E. Kimball, representing Nevada; 
Mr. J. H. Moyle, representing Utah; Mr. 
T. M. Alexander, representing Colorado. Mr. 
F. D. Miracle, ‘Mr. Richard Manger and 
Mr. Frank Swartz of Montana; Mr. Hugh 
Sproat, representing Idaho; Mr. J. N. Bur- 
gess, representing Oregon; Mr. Robert 
Prior and Mr. F. M. Rothrock, representing 
Washington. 

The member of the committee for the 
state of Wyom‘ng was unable to be with 
us, but it is our understanding that the 
actions and recommendations of the com- 
mittee are fully concurred in and meet the 
‘deas of the Wyoming people interested. 

The committee having been appointed 
for the purpose of recommending a uniform 
bounty law, confined its work to that one 
particular subject. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the members of the committee 
that the bounty system now in effect in 
the different states be continued and every 
representative on the committee pledged 
his best effort to see to it that the recom- 
mendations of this committee be enacted 
into laws or regulations by the different 
states represented. 

Your committee recognizing the great 
work started by the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey a year ago last fall in their endeavor 
to eradicate predatory wild animals, feel 
that they are entitled to some considerable 
support in the work that they are endeav- 
oring to do, but we feel that while we de- 
sire to work in harmony with this depart- 
ment that we still continue the old bounty 
system as through its instrumentality we 
are succeeding in destroying in the neigh- 
borhood of 250,000 predatory wild animals 
in the United States annually. We are 
in hopes that the efforts of the Biological 
Survey will be continued in the different 
localities in which they have been active 
and have accomplished considerable good 
along the lines that they have been work- 
ing on and that they will be enabled to 
get an increased appropriation from Con- 
gress to be used in this laudable effort to 
help the live-stock industry of the Western 
States in this continued effort to 
destroy the predatory wild animals, but we 
also feel that doing away with the pay- 
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ment of bounties would result .in untold 
damage to the stockmen of the west. 

As an evidence of the success of the 
bounty system in the destruction of these 
pests as compared with the efforts em- 
ployed by the government through the Bio- 
logical Survey, we offer but one comparison. 
We understand from some of the gentle- 
men connected with this department that 
under their system, for the period of the 
twelve months beginning October, 1915, and 
ending October, 1916, they have destroyed 
between 25,000 and 30,000 coyotes, wolves, 
etc., at a cost of about $10 per head, while 
in the state of Montana alone, under the 
bounty system now in effect, there was de- 
stroyed in the year ending Dec. 31, 1916, 
37,656 coyotes, wolves and mountain lions 
at a cost of about $3.33 per head. During 
the period commencing in February, 1911, 
and ending December 31, 1916, under this 
same system of bounties, Montana de- 
stroyed 214,832 of these predatory pests at 
a total cost of $709,742, with an average 
cost as above mentioned. 

Your committee unanimously endorses 
the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, That the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, in convention as- 
sembled, do recommend and goes on rec- 
ord as favoring the adoption of a uniform 
bounty law in the western states that will 
embrace the following recommendations: 

First—Bounties to be Paid. 
Coyotes and pups, cats and _ wolf- 
pups, per head 
Ee ee 15.00 
Mountain lions and cougars, per head 25.00 

And that in states favoring a bounty on 
bears, that the bounty be not less than $25 
a head. 

Second—lIdentification 

That in making claims for bounties on 
coyotes, wolves, cats and pups the claim- 
ant must present the entire hide, including 
the bone in both front legs from the knee- 
joint down and that the officer authorized 
to issue the bounty certificate will sever 
both front legs at the knee-joint and pre- 
serve the parts so severed as a check 
against the number of certificates issued 

In the presenting of claims for mountain 
lions and cougars the same procedure will 
be followed in furnishing the entire hide 
for evidence with the exception that the 
hide of these animals must be presented 
with the entire bone of the right front leg 
intact from the shoulder down, this bone 
being removed by the proper officer when 
the certificate is issued. 

We further recommend that whenever 
practicable the county sheriffs or county 
clerks of the different counties of the states 
would be the proper officers to act as 
bounty inspectors, subject to the supervi- 
sion of the different boards of county com- 
missioners. 

We beg to add that these proceedings 
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end recommenda‘’ons have the unanimous 
personal endorsement of every member of 
the committee and we earnestly urge the 
favorable action of this convention to the 
end that the long-looked-for des‘re of the 
stockmen of the west, Uniform Bounty 
Laws, may become a fact. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Attest: A. E. KIMBALL, 
Chairman. 
GEO. J. JOYCE, 
Secretary. 





COMMITTEE URGES SYSTEMATIC 
POISONING OF COYOTES 

(Report of National Wool Growers’ Com- 
mittee after conferring with U. S. Biological 
Survey with a view to recommending prac- 
tical and effectual methods.) 

The conclusion reached after thorough 
discussion with officials in charge of the 
government operations in poisoning coyotes, 
is that, under w:nter conditions best results 
are obtained from small baits composed of 
lard and sugar, each with a poison dose 
of two and three-fourths (2 3-4) grains of 
strychnine (powdered alkaloid). The strych- 
nine may be contained in a No. 2 capsule, 
or it may be placed in looSe form in a cav- 
ity in the center of the bait. In the latter 
case, it is essential that the lard be cold 
and hard when the poison is added, since 
warm lard quickly absorbs the extremely 
bitter taste of strychn‘ne. 

The entire process of preparing the baits 
should be by means of clean wooden or 
metal implements to avoid the taint of hu- 
man hands. Probably the most important 
recommendation of all, is that each bait 
be kept in a small, clean paper bag from 
the time it is prepared until placed for the 


coyote. It is advised that paper bags for 
the purpose be plainly labeled, “Coyote 
poison.” 


The materials are usually at hand for 
any stockman to prepare his own baits. 
Good, odorous, home-rendered lard is con- 
sidered better than the market article. 

The committee strongly advocates that 
each live stock association employ a com- 
petent man to make the baits in quantity, 
to supply members and co-operators, and 
that every effort be made to poison the 
ranges during the remainder of the winter. 

In general operations of the kind, it is 
important that inhabitants of the district 
be notified and other pre-arrangements be 
made to insure the safety of dogs that are 
valued. 

Directions for Preparing Poison Baits. 

(A)—In a warm place, mix thoroughly 
together home rendered lard and sugar in 
about equal quantities. Place outside to 
cool until stiff enough to mold into balls 
about the size of a small walnut; or into 
discs of about the same bulk. Press in the 
cavities for the poison; place in rows on a 
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clean board and set outside to become thor- 
oughly cold and hard. W'th a large pointed 
goose quill or other suitable measure, place 
the poison in the cavities with care that 
none be left on the surface. Close the 
cavities by applying the-lard sugar® mixture 
w:th a case knife. Cool the baits; lift from 
from the board with a case knife and trans- 
fer each bait to a small paper bag and 
twist securely shut. Keep in a cold place. 

(B)—A modification of the above meth- 
od well worthy of recommendation when 
the strychnine is used in loose form, is that 
the cavities for the poison be made with a 
red hot iron, thus forming a pocket with 
scorched walls which prevent the strych- 
nine from being absorbed by the lard. 

Good poison baits are little more than 
half the game—the remainder being in their 
proper use in the field. It may be said 
that poison baits should be placed as care- 
fully as are traps. The following methods 
are recommended: 


~ (1)—Place the poison lard balls in and 
about carcasses, and especially on trails 
twenty to a hundred feet from them. Old 
carcasses are attractive to coyotes even 
when little more than bones and hair re- 
main. There is no better place for poison 
than in or near the remnants of an old 
sheep carcass. 


(2)—A method which has stood the test 
of long usage is, “The Drag Trail,’ made 
by dragging part of a carcass, entrails or 
other animal matter behind a cart or saddle 
horse. A fresh horse skin makes an excel- 
lent drag, as the operator can stand on it 
while placing poison or trap, and remount 
his horse w‘thout leaving a sign of his 
presence. Poison baits should not be placed 
too thickly along such trails. Six or eight 
to the mile are usually sufficient to ac- 
count for such coyotes as discover and fol- 
low the line. 


(3)—Poison ba‘ts may be placed any- 
where along stock or cross-country trails in 
connection with a scent attractive to coy- 
otes. The rotten fish scent (government 
formula) is especially useful. A few drops 
on brush or grass tufts usually cause coy- 
otes to investigate. Baits placed within 
two or three feet of such scent spots are 
likely to be found by the animals. 


(4)—Poisoning large baits or carcasses 
is not recommended. The practice is large- 
ly responsible for much of the objection 
on the part of residents to poisoning. Large 
baits without poison are useful as poison 
stations, especially when the snow is deep. 
Whenever coyote signs are noticed about 
such “stations,” the small, lard-sugar baits 
may be used to good advantage. 


Care and precaution to avoid accidents 
in poison operations cannot be too strongly 
advocated. Proper application and super- 
vision will do much to overcome the ex- 
isting prejud‘ce against this valuable and 
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economical method for controlling preda- 
tory animals. Further suggestions on the 
subject of poisoning will appear in the Na- 
tional Wool Growers as they are determined 
from the several large experiments now in 
progress under direction of the government. 
It has been suggested ;that dogs are 
readily trained to respect lard-sugar pellets 
if offered one or two containing Ipecac in- 
stead of strychnine. 
Respectfully reported, 
T. M. ALEXANDER, 
A. H. CHRISTIANSEN, 
FRANK A. MAU, 
Committee. 





MR. STERICKER DEAD. 


You will well remember Arthur 
Stericker who was with us on our trip 
to Washington on the tariff hearings. 
Mr. Stericker died at his home, Monito- 
woc, Wisconsin, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, age fifty-two years. He was at 
the stockyards on business just a few 
days before his death. He died of 
Mr. Stericker was buried 
his 


pneumonia. 
at Springfield, Illinois, it being 
wife’s home, and his wife having died 
about-one and one-half years ago. His 
William Stericker, twenty-one 
years old, is attending the University 
of Wisconsin. 


son, 


Mr. Stericker was one of the pioneer 
Colorado sheep and lamb feeders, hav- 
ing been associated with William Foy 
at Ft. Collins, Colorado. A number of 
years ago he established a feeding plant 
at Monitowoc, Wisconsin, where he fed 
quite heavily. Mr. Stericker was a man 
of sterling integrity, and by his death, 
the sheep industry suffers a loss of 
note. 

A. J. KNOLLIN. 





UTAH WOOL SELLING 

Probably 65 per cent of the wool in 
Utah has now been contracted. Prices 
have 1anged from 30 up to 36 and it 
is reported that 38 cents has been paid 
for American Fork wool but we have 
not been able to verify this. 
36 cents has been paid for several clips 
and this offer is made now for the 
largest clip in the state. The owners, 
however, have refused the offer and 
are holding at 40 cents. 


However, 
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Crossbreeding 


Address by F. S. KING. 


Systematic 
what 


breeding is founded upon 
is generally termed the triangle of 
life, the base of which is heritage, or what 
we are; its two sides are environment, or 
what we have, and training, or what we do. 
These three factors determine the charac- 
teristics of an an individual and as Her- 
bert Walter says: “An individual is the 
result of the intersection of these factors, 
since he may be modified by changing any 
one of them,” and in breed'ng, it is the 
aim of every succesful breeder to make 
this triangle an equilateral one. 


This being granted, you will at once see 
that, given certain climatic condit‘ons, with 
a known composition of the soil and neces- 
sarily the feed grown thereon, with a 
knowledge of conditions under which an 
an‘'mal must live, together with the re- 
quirements demanded from such an animal 
in the way of production, meat and cloth- 
ing, it is possible for a student of breed- 
ing to select an animal that has inherited 
characteristics that fit it for that locality 
and the purposes for which it is to be used. 
But, if, on looking abroad through the sev- 
eral types or breeds of animals, he cannot 
find one suitable for the purpose, or if he 
wishes to improve on any at present ex- 
ist‘ng, he will proceed to select two or 
possibly three types, which, when blended 
together, will result in producing the type 
aimed at. 

This blending of types is what is gen- 
erally understood by “crossbreeding” and 
has been the life study of many of our 
most noted scientists, as well as tne life 
work of many of the best breeders in all 
countries. 


Darwin said: “Not one man in a hun- 
dred thousand is fitted to undertake the 
breeding of a particular type, and that to 
breed crossbreds, not one in a million.” 

That the art of crossbreeding is a very 
different thing to the perpetuating of a 
particular type can be illustrated this way. 

Everyone today knows that when an ani- 
mal is born into the world, its body is 
composed only of cells derived from its 
parents, and that what is commonly called 
“blood” in breeding, expresses the inate 
qualities of the individual, in fact, it is the 
growth of the parents. 

Now in grafting an old-established type 
cf apple, it is evident to the eye that the 
part grafted onto the stump used as a base, 
is a part of the original tree from which 
the type originated, that although the means 
of growing may have been many and va- 
rious, yet the twig that is used is a growth, 
as it were, of that old original tree, just 
the same as 2 slip of a geranium is really 
a part of the original plant growing in a 


new location. To continue the growth to 
resemble the original, is somewhat easy— 
and one can realize visually how much 
harder it would be to take two twigs from 
different kinds of apple trees, and by split- 
ting them and binding two halves from dif- 
ferent twigs together, obtain a blend of 
both sorts. This is a somewhat crude but 
perhaps easy method of demonstrating the 
complexity of crossbreeding. 

Another way of attaining the end I have 
in view may be demonstrated as follows: 
Animals are the result of the multiplication 
of germ cells, composed of two germs, one 
of which is derived from each parent. Sup- 
pose that we take colors to represent what 
we wish to teach—if they are all black 
or all white, it is easy visually to see that 
it would be very much simpler to perpetu- 
ate either the black or white than it would 
be to cause a blending of the two to make 
a grey. It is this making of the “grey” 
that is undertaken in crossbreeding. 

The first cross that is made by mating 
two distinct types often has the appear- 
ance of a perfect blend, but as soon as this 
cross is interbred, it has the inherited tend- 
ency to split up and subdivide into its com- 
ponent parts of black and white, and some 
will be dominant towards the black, whilst 
others will be dominant towards the white; 
some will be part white and part black, 
whilst still others will be grey. 


This is illustrated on the diagram to 
show visually what one engaged in cross- 
breeding has to contend with. 

Galton in 1888 formulated the theory 
that crossbreeding results in one of three 
kinds of inheritance, viz: blend‘ng, alter- 
native or particulate. - 

Having thus roughly obtained an insight 
into the principles that govern “‘crossbreed- 
ing,” we will take a-swift glance backward 
that we may obtain a view of what im- 
provements have been made in sheep-breed- 
ing, by using this method, and how it was 
employed, and also note those breeds that 
have been improved by selecting within 
themselves, because if we wish to use any 
of these breeds in forming a new one, those 
that are composite will not give the same 
result perhaps as would those composed of 
a single type. Also, the more recent an es- 
tablished type may be, so may the tend- 
ency to perpetuate itself be weaker. 

The Merino has been developed along 
many lines by selection, but is not a com- 
posite of any two breeds; therefore, the use 
of a ‘Merino will be very impressive. 

Of the English breeds, the Leicester and 
the Southdown, with perhaps the South De- 
von, are the breeds that have been im- 
proved by selection amongst themselves; 
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all others are composite and many of them 
much so, ; 

The Cotswold, at the end of the 18th 
century, was improved by the use of Lel- 
cester rams, used to impart greater fine- 
ness of wool and bone, symmetry and com- 
pactness of carcass and early maturity. 

The Lincoln, a very ancient breed, was 
improved the same way as was the Romney. 

The Border Leicester has a dash of 
Cheviot in it, or so it is claimed, although 
this is disputed. The Down breeds are 
those which have been composed by the 
crossing of the Southdown on native ewes 
of different sections of the country, most 
taking their name from the country where 
they were evolved. Thus, the Shropshire 
was made by crossing the Southdown ram 
on the black or spotted-faced ewes with 
horns, in the neighborhood of Staffordshire. 

The Hampshire was founded in the 19th 
century, by crossing the Southdown on the 
old Wilkshire horned sheep, or the old Berk- 
shire knot. 

The Oxford was made about 1830 by 
using Cotswold rams on the improved 
Hampshire ewes that had been evolved 
about that time. 

The Dorset was formed by mating South- 
down rams with Hampshire ewes, and using 
rams from this cross on the old native Down 
sheep of the west of England. 

We thus observe that most English sheep 
are of a composite type, improved by selec- 
tion after the type had become fixed. 

In all of these instances, it was the male 
that was used to improve the form and 
staple of the foundation ewe. It has been 
so in cattle and horse breeding, and al- 
though this old doctrine which has been 
the motto of breeders who have been suc- 
cessful, has been questioned, yet there have 
been scientific bases brought forward to 
substantiate the same. Time is too short 
to discuss that here, but the fact that the 
male will exert a predominating influence 
because of prepotency due to more inten- 
sive breeding and selection, will not be 
questioned. 


With the absorbing of the public range 
by the dry farmer and the acquiring of wa- 
ter holes by the range man, a curtailment 
in the number of sheep run on the range 
has become necessary. This, with the in- 
creased overhead expense of running, has 
caused flockmasters to seek a larger re- 
turn per head from their flocks and this 
can only be done by procuring a better ani- 
mal. What breed or combination of breeds 
will best suit the individual locality is one 
of the most vital questions that now con- 
front the stockgrower. When we consider 
that in the small island of England, there 
has been evolved thirty-seven distinct 
breeds of sheep, each more suited to its 
particular locality than any other, and that 
there, the soil, moisture, climate and prox- 
imity to market have all been studied, and 
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an animal evolved that will turn out more 
money per acre for that particular locality, 
we get an inkling of the value of cross- 
breeding, and realize what we may do here 
to improve our stock and our income, by 
study:‘ng our conditions and taking advan- 
tage of our increased knowledge. 

In New Zealand, some fifty years ago, 
a similar condition arose, to that which con- 
fronts us here. The Merino, the principal 
stock sheep of the country, could not pro- 
duce an early maturing mutton lamb, whilst 
the English breeds, though producing a large 
mutton lamb, was found not to be as profit- 
able as was necessary because the stock 
ewe did not pay for her keep, independent 
of her lamb, which it was desired should 
be the profit. Some of their shepherds, be- 
ing acquainted with the history of Eng- 
lish breeds, and also the principles of breed- 
ing, determined to produce a type of sheep 
that would not only produce a good mutton 
lamb, but also carry a good fleece. 

Having the Merino ewe for a base, the 
question was which breed, when crossed 
on this ewe, would give it the best mutton 
lamb and at the same time, by increasing 
the length of staple and retaining the 
denseness of the mother, would produce 
the most valuable fleece. The Leicester, 
Lincoln and Romney were all tried, but the 
most successful type was that made by the 
mating of the Leicester ram with the Mer- 
ino ewe. By this cross, two old types were 
blended, each correcting the faults of two 
other, whilst many good qualities were dimi- 
nant in both This, they named the Correi- 
dale. 


If, as it seems very evident, the ‘“‘cross- 
bred” is to become the type most generally 
in use throughout the west, I would urge 
upon those about to make a change, the ad- 
vantage of using a fixed type of halfbreed 
to breed to the ewe lambs resulting from a 
first cross. 

By thus using the efforts of those who 
were great breeders in obtaining a fixed 
type, as well as avoiding the loss in both 
time and money necessary to evolve a new 
crossbred, a great saving will be made. I 
am firmly convinced that it would be bet- 
ter to use a good ordinary halfblood ram 
of the same breeding from another flock, 
than to divide the ewe lambs into two lots 
and breed each back to the types of parent 
they least resemble. But how much bet- 
ter to employ a fixed type of halfbreed, be- 
cause from what we have learned, there 
will be a great influence towards a fixed 
type, whilst every reversion to one of the 
original sources of type will result in scat- 
tering the effects of union, and in produc- 
ing a majority of the alternative and par- 
ticulate types instead of the blending type. 

This Corriedale, an improved fixed type 
of halfbreed, is recognized as a true breed, 
almost identical in age with the Oxford 
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and has been given a place in the Flock 
Book issued by the government of New Zea- 
land. That other crosses can be made very 
useful in different sections of this country, 
there is no doubt, but in selecting a cross, 
this truth must be remembered—that an 
individual can never inherit a characteristic 
that is not transmitted through the two 
germ cells derived from the respective par- 
ents. Weakness mated with strength may 
result in improvement but weakness mated 
with weakness must and will result in still 
more weakness. 


Thus, using a Merino ewe to breed from, 
any bad point in the Merino must be cor- 
rected by a corresponding good point in the 
mate, whilst any bad point in the ram 
must be corrected from the ewe side. Thus, 
length of staple must be furnished by the 
ram and density will follow from the ewe. 
The Merino shoulder and ham must be im- 
proved by the ram; the |hardening will 
come from the ewe. early maturity must 
come from the ram, whilst the ewe will 
iengthen the term of life. Good traits must, 
if possible, be deeply engraven by coming 
from both parents. 

To illustrate, the Romney is a great 
rustler, but it is the boast of the breed 
that they scatter as widely as possible in 
an inclosure and that it is impossible to 
make them flock. This would be a good 
trait if one were crossing with a Merino 
with the idea of using the offspring in an 
enclosed field, but for range purposes, it 
would be a very bad tendency to ingraft 
into a herd. Thus in crossbreeding, every 
care must be taken to use only such ma- 
terial as is useful. Having once decided 
upon the type of animal wished to be pro- 
duced, be sure that both physical and 
mental traits are included in the parentage 
selected, for nothing can be produced that 
is not a characteristic of one of the par- 
ents, whilst it is possible to overcome a 
trait that is not required by an opposite 
tendency in the other parent. 

One thing before I close—those who 
wish to dispose of their ewe lambs as well 
as their wether lambs on the market to 
either the butcher or feeder, should use 
one of the Down breeds as a sire. This is 
the purpose for which such a cross is made, 
and the particular Down breéd suitable will 
depend on the kind of range upon which 
the lamb will be raised. A wise selection 
will add many dollars to the profit side 
of the ledger, and it is this study of adapt- 
ability to natural surroundings that dem- 
onstrates the capability of a stockman. 

If any stockman has made up his mind 
that it is advisable to resort to “cross- 
breeding,” to use the advice of one of the 
old pioneers of the west, David Crockett, 
“Be sure you are right and then go ahead.” 
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Conditions In Arizona 


Address by L. E. VERKAMP, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


FTER listening to the impres- 
sive, profound and interesting 
address of the President and 


members from different sections, I 


| doubt if I can offer anything original. 
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Mr. McClure’s letter was sent to me 
by Mr. Powers in one of his bank en- 
velopes, and I thought it was a notice 


I advised our Secretary that upon 


} my return to Arizona I should submit 


d 








a paper on the “Sheep Industry in the 
Southwest.” At present it behooves 
me to merely mention the necessities 
of the sheep men in the Southwest and 
ask your co-operation and potent in- 
fluence. Weare unqualifiedly opposed 
to an increase of Forest Reserve fees. 


The Reserve Act was created to pro-~ 


tect the natural resources of the coun- 
try. It is too much of a tendency to 
overtax a few for the many. Our for- 
est reserves, so far as the live stock 
phase is concerned, are self sustaining. 
We are obliged to own water and land 
to secure permits, and there are dis- 
advantageous regulations in the trans- 
ferof them. By a disgruntled few who 
do not understand the technicalities or 
live stock business itself, is urged the 
advance in grazing fees. The invest- 
ment required in the sheep industry in 
lands and increased cost of production 


do not allow us, even with the high 
prices, more than a reasonable profit. 
Our loss in sheep must be charged off 


at correspondingly high prices. The 
farmer and homesteader have the in- 
alienable right which we favor, free 
from speculative contingencies, to take 
up land in large tracts at nominal cost, 
whilst the live stock man, in addition 
to owning land acquired through 
homestead or transfer sale, must 
pay fees, to assist in the protecting of 
the people’s asset from forest fires, its 
greatest menace, and make improve- 
ments when ordained. His investment 
cannot in total be called liquid, or is 
not salable in cash for his full output, 
for, if he sells out, his permit is cut 
to the purchaser ; the reasons given are 


in 





voluminously technical but insensibly 
impractical from a commercial view- 
point. 


Forest Reserves have been and are 
a boon to the stock men in many ways» 
and their administration, considering 
the complexity of the business, has 
been proficient. However, to tax the 
meat producers of the nation for the 
assets of one hundred and thirteen mil- 
lions of people in the United States is 
an injustice and cannot help but be 
reckoned so by an impartial and delib- 
erative tribunal. An attempted com- 
parison of the cost of running live 
stock on private lands, or Indian Res- 
ervations, with Forest Reserves, is as- 
inine and smacks of the highbrow, 
theoretical knowledge with a lack of 
the rudiments of the practical. In 
other words, it is too much of the Uni- 
versity or listening knowledge as 
against the practical hardships of the 
man who weathers the storms and 
works with both his hands and head. 

Mr. E. H. Crabb, in a letter to the 
President of the ‘Coconino Cattle 
Association, expresses my sentiments 
sententiously when he says: 


“The stock men are not justi- 
fied in paying the total interest on a 
government investment of increasing 
value to the whole people when the 
stock men own parcels of the land 
and the water.” 


The sheep men of the Southwest are 
interested in the exclusion of needed 
range from entry that cannot be util- 
ized for agriculture advantageously. 
We are also interested in and ask your 
co-operation in securing from the gov- 
ernment needed and adequate trails 
through Forest Reserves or Indian 
Reservations, to prevent inordinate 
losses in old sheep, to have our lambs 
in marketable shape, and from a hu- 
manitarian viewpoint to have some 
consideration for dumb animals and 
not drive them in excessive numbers 
over trails or driveways barren of 
food and almost destitute of water. 

Just one more suggestion relative to 


the financial end of the wool growing 
industry. 

Our President announced last year 
that a fund of fifteen million dollars 
was aggregated last year by a combi- 
nation of banks in Salt Lake City to 
advance loans to wool growers at re- 
duced rates of interest. With the ne- 
cessity of the stock men owning land 
his investment is less precarious, and 
added to this the increased value of 
sheep per head, we should get money 
at cheaper rates, certainly not higher 
than eight per cent. However, I have 
found that the smaller sheep men or 
rather the man with little financial ex- 
perience, cannot get in touch with this 
capital, 

I ask, therefore, in a concluding re- 
mark, that ways and means be devised 
by this Association for the earnest and 
practical sheep raiser, possibly a little 
unskilled.in financial matters, to be 
placed in closer touch with capital at 
conservative rates of interest, in con- 
sonance with the security of his in- 
vestment, proportionate to his earning 
capacity on a basis of economic condi- 
tions_as they are in the live stock in- 
dustry in the Southwest. 





40 CENTS PAID IN MONTANA 





Not much wool has been contracted 
in Montana up to the time of going 
to press. However, we have verified 
the sale of three clips in the central 
part of that state at 40 cents straight. 
Many Montana growers feel the price 
will go close to the 50-cent mark for 
the better wools. 





IDAHO WOOL PRICES. 





Up to the present very little Idaho 
wool has been contracted_but many of- 
fers have been made. At Soda Springs 
a few clips have sold at 36.cents. For 
the Rexburg wool 37% cents has been 
refused; 35 cents has been offered in 
many parts of the state but little has 
changed hands. Most growers are 
waiting for higher prices. 
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MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 





The California Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation held their annual meeting at 
the University Farm at Davis, on Jan- 
uary 5, and 6, 1917, President C. A. 
Kimble of Hanford, presiding. There 
were about 35 sheepmen in attendance, 
and it was considered to be the most 
successful meeting in the history of the 
organization, After disposing of the 
usual business, a discussion of the 640- 
acre homestead law followed, and the 
matter of increased grazing rates in the 
forest reserves was taken up. The 
value of rice stubble for sheep was also 
discussed. 

At the afternoon session a number 
of demonstrations were held, Protessor 
R. F. Miller in charge. A carcass dem- 
onstration was held comparing the 
weight and value of the market cuts of 
a choice mutton lamb and an old Me- 
rino ewe. Two stud rams in full fleece 
were sheared, a Rambouilet and a Rom- 
ney Marsh, the former shearing 27.2 
pounds, while the latter sheared 19.8 
pounds. Three methods of docking 
lambs were demonstrated, namely, the 
knife, the docking pinchers and the El- 
lenwood docking iron. The docking 
pinchers and docking iron are used hot 
and prevent loss of blood, the latter 
having special advantages over the old 
way of cutting the tails off with a 
knife. A very instructive feature of 
the afternoon was the result of the 
feeding test with 424 old ewes which 
had just been completed, and the re- 
sults of the test being given out at the 
meeting. After a discussion of the re- 
sults of this test, the feeding lots were 
visited where the difference would be 
more readily appreciated upon seeing 
the two lots of sheep. The various 
breeds of sheep at the Farm were also 
on display. 

At 7 o’cleck in the evening a mut- 
ton banquet was served at the Univer- 
sity Farm’ Dining hall, 37 being seated 
at the table. Mr. F. A. Ellenwood acted 
as toastmaster and the following speak- 
ers were called upon. Mr. George 
Pierce, Professor Gordon H. True, Mr. 
L. L. McCoy, Mr. D. O. Lively, Dr. H. 
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J. Hammond, President C. A. Kimble 
and Dean Thomas Forsyth Hunt. 

On Saturday morning, January 6, a 
dipping demonstration was held, Dr. H. 
J. Hammond, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, in charge. After the 
demonstration, the meeting recon- 
vened in the Animal Industry Building. 
The Resolutions Committee presented 
a number of resolutions that were 
adopted. The Auditing Committee 
found the books in balance, and the in- 
vitation to meet at the University 
Farm next year was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

Election of officers was as follows: 

President, L. L. McCoy, Red Bluff; 
Vice-President, C. A. Kimble, Han- 
ford; Secretary, F. A. Ellenwood, Red 
Bluff; Treasurer, F. N. Bullard, Wood- 
land. 

Meeting adjourned. 





LOWER YAKIMA VALLEY. 





In the lower Yakima Valley sheep 
husbandry keeps pace with all other in- 
dustry, occupying beyond a doubt the 
highest place in the column of stock 
raising. In Benton County, Washing- 
ton, alone, there are 70,000 head of 
sheep where once thousands of horses 
roamed the hills. This number does 
not represent to any extent feeders nor 
lambs but is almost entirely breeding 
stock which will double itself in num- 
ber before the latter part of March. 

Like every other activity in a new 
country the sheep industry is under- 
going rapid changes. Sheep raising is 
becoming more diversified every year, 
more intense by the fact that free open 
range must be controlled and sheep 
owners are becoming better acquainted 
with the benefits of good breeding 
stock, better equipage and the best of 
feed and care. The introduction of 
corn as a successful field crop and the 
silo tend to stabilize the situation. Per- 
manent, modern plants are being es- 


tablished with provision for feed stor- 


age, lambing quarters, feed yards and 
bins, indicating that the haphazard 
methods of times gone by are arriving 
at their vanishing point. 
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The sheep are handled upon a migra- 
tory basis, to the summer mountain 
ranges as soon as the sagebrush coun- 
try dries up, usually in May, and back 
to the fruitful valley in September, 
where alfalfa pasture and browsing in 
the valley uplands serves good feed un- 
til snow flies and becomes too deep, 
which only happens in the extreme 
winters. Lambing time finds the ewes 


strong and well cared for with losses J 
at a minimum. Early lambs are pos- § 


sible by our mild seasons. February 
lambs remain in the feed lot until the 
season opens up, which varies, but the 


low, sandy valley flats soon sprout 


grass which is excellent feed until May. 
The sheep industry has enjoyed a 
couple of lucrative years but this by 
no means places it in a speculative 
class. Sheep are a part of the general 


diversification of the Yakima Valley J 


and their prosperity has only given 
stimulus and a better grip upon the 
future. 

V.C. PAUHLMAN, Wash. 





WASHING SHEEP. 





A relic of bygone days, in the form 
of a sheepwashing battery, has recent- 


t 


ly been added to the Invercargill mu- 9 


seum, New Zealand. In the early days 
the large run holders used to scour the 
wool on the sheep’s back. First, the 
water was heated in big 400-gallon 
boilers, soap mixed with it, and when 
it had reached a temperature of about 
100 degrees F. a platform containing 


about eight sheep was lowered into it, § 


the animals being thoroughly soaked. | 


They were then hoisted out of the re- 
ceptacle into another, and finally each 
sheep was lowered through the rinsing 
battery, and received the final washing 
from a double circular jet which play- 
ed all round the animal. The sheep 
were then turned out into a clean pad- 
dock for three days, and then shorn. 
In order to keep down the dust caused 
by the trampling feet of so many thou- 
sands of sheep a man was kept busy 
all day watering the gateways 
around the yards——Wool Record. 
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The Wonderful New Thick Comb 


Demonstrated at the recent Salt Lake Ram Sale showing conclusively that it is 


The One Logical Thick Comb 


_ The salient features are shown in the illustration 


it enters the wool as easily as the ordinary thin comb because it is 
thin in front and the cutter cuts the wool in advance, so that the thick 
part of the comb never enters the uncut wool. The thick part of the 
comb keeps the cutter raised so as to leave ample wool to protect 
the shorn sheep. 


Officially Adopted by THE AMERICAN WOOL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
This is the perfect thick comb. Order your supply now. 
Specify the 


Stewart Elder-Thick Comb 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


620 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 


SALT LAKE CITY BRANCH; 224 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
CHAS. F. WIGGS, Manager 


BILLINGS BRANCH; Stapleton Block, Billings, Montana; W. H. SPARR, Manager 
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YOUR FIFTY-THIRD CONVENTION. 


- 





Saturday, January 13th, brought to a 
close the largest and best convention ever 
held by the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. One cannot tell the number at- 
tending a convention and especially with 
a big meeting. resort to estimates must be 
had. There were 800 chairs in the conven- 
tion hall and on more than one occasion 
they were all occupied, and at the same 
moment not less than 250 people, who came 
to attend the meeting, were not in the hall. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 1,000 
people attended this convention. Certainly 
a larger attendance is not to be anticipated 
under usual circumstances. 

Not only in numbers was the meeting im- 
portant, but we feel that the program was 
an excellent one and was carried out on 
time. In this issue is published most of 
the set speeches delivered at the conven- 
tion, but we have been unable to publish 
the discussion, which was as interesting and 
instructive as the addresses. In fact, this 
was a meeting of questions and answers. 
Everyone who had a question to ask or an 
answer to give was accorded the opportun- 
ity. 

We call specal attention to the resolu- 
tions passed as they appear in this issue, as 
well as to the report of the Uniform Bounty 
Committee and the report of the special 
committee to draft instructions for destroy- 
ing predatory animals. Every sheepman 
should read these reports with much care, 
as they show where the association stands. 
Also the committee to consider the advance 
in grazing fees drew up its report and will 
present it to Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton on January 18th. 

The crowd was well handled by the ho- 
tels, and the Commercial Club of Salt 
Lake entertained the delegates in an ex- 
cellent manner. 

In this issue the discussion concerning 
lambing sheds, dipping, range sheep feed- 
ing and docking lambs is not published, but 
this discussion was mighty interesting and 
we think one of the best features of the 
meeting. 


The photograph of the meeting to be 
seen in these pages does not do it credit. 
The picture was taken at a time when many 
of the delegates had left the hall and in 
order to get it down to the size of our 
page, a part of the picture had to be cut 
off. 

At the close of the meeting the old of- 
ficers were re-elected for another year and 
everyone went home well repaid for his 
visit in Salt Lake City. 3 





DOCKING LAMBS, 


At the convention thirty minutes were 
devoted to a discussion of the best method 
of docking lambs. Probably 100 of the men 
present had tried last year the Ellenwood 
docking iron. Several of these men spoke 
of their experience and everyone of them 
was enthusiastic over the results of using 
the Ellenwood irons. These men urged the 
delegates to purchase these irons for this 
season and assured them they would be 
more than pleased with the results. We 
were much pleased over this discussion for 
these irons were first introduced to sheep- 
men through these pages. In fact, it was 
the National Wool Growers’ Association that 
induced Mr. Ellenwood to offer them to 
the public and we are now rewarded by 
the general endorsement given to them at 
this convention. 





“POISON MONTH.” 


The executive committee of the WNa- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association has set 
aside the month of February as “Poison 
Month.” By that we mean that during 
February every sheepman is asked to put 
out 500 strychnine baits on his land or 
range. By this concerted method we believe 
an enormous number of coyotes can be 
killed and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of sheep be saved. We have 
had asurances enough from stockmen that 
they will take up the fight to satisfy us 
that the work will be general. On another 
page will be found instructions for preparing 
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these baits and most any drug store will 
furnish the three-grain strychnine capsules 
for around $15 per thousand. Let every- 
one help. 





- PAY YOUR DUES. 





On January first of each year the dues 
of every member of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association are due. These dues 
are but $5 which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the National Wool Grower. The 
amount is small but the returns derived 
are large. Certainly every western sheep- 
man ought to take an interest in this as- 
sociation and the way to show this inter- 
est is by a prompt payment of dues. 

Each year we spend a good many dol- 
lars in postage soliciting dues, all of which 
can be avoided jif growers will just be 
more prompt in forwarding the amount. 





FAVORS DOCKING IRONS. 


Last year we bought a set of EI- 
lenwood docking irons and docked 
about 7,000 lambs with them. I don’t 
think we lost a single lamb from dock- 
ing nor were the lambs given any set- 
back. If I could not get another set 
of these irons I would not sell mine 
at any price. I have tried all kinds of 
devices for docking but the Ellenwood 
iron beats them all. ‘Certainly these 
irons are a vast improvement over the 
old system. 

J. N. BURGESS, 
Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Ore. 





CALIFORNIA WOOL PRICES. 


Not much California wool has sold 
so far, but many offers have been made, 
31 cents having been freely offered for 
fine and 35 cents for crossbreds. Very 
little wool has sold and most growers 
have placed the price to 40 cents. 


NEVADA LAMPS, AT $6.00. 

About 250,000 Nevada lambs have 
been contracted for fall delivery at 
prices ranging from $5.75 to $6.00 per 
head. A large number of these lambs 
have been contracted by a Reno firm. 





$5.00 pays your dues to the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association for one 


year. Now is the time to join. 
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GETTING FIRESTONE TIRES 
TO YOU AT LOWEST COST 


( | hey come to you with the least pos- 
sible handling, delay and expense. 


Firestone efficiency does not stop at 
the factory. Havin}, cut out all needless 
expense in production, we save you 
more by “cutting corners” in delivery, 


The Firestone transcontinental system 
of distribution means setting, the tires 
to the dealer and from him to you in 
the cheapest, quickest, most savin, way. 
Wise motorists everywhere know that 
their safety, economy and comfort are 
safepuarded by the “Word of Honor,” 
Firestone name, which gives the 
assurance of personal responsibility. 


Free Offer: A Firestone Cementless 
Tube Patch free, if you will send us 
your dealer’s name, and the make of 
your tires. Ask also for copy of our 


book, ‘Mileage Talks,” No. 60. 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Bureau an Animal Industry Range Sheep Experiment 


Address by F. R. MARSHALL, Bureau of Animal Industry 


OR some. years the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has been conducting experi- 
ments in breeding range sheep. These 
experiments have not been on a scale that 
would be fully typical of the range man’s 
pusiness. Some lines of experiments have 
had to be left out because the Bureau did 
not control any range and the work was 
originally planned to include only the im- 
provement of a type of sheep for the range. 

Of course we all know that no single 
type of sheep will be best for all of the 
different kinds of range country, put we 
are coming to more settled policies of 
breeding, and it seems likely that in the 
near future different sections of the coun- 
try will each adopt a type of sheep best 
suited to the conditions existing there The 
types that the Bureau has at present should 
fit into some of these conditions. 

Today it is exceedingly difficult to fore- 
see what kind of a business the range man 
will have in the future. However, a great 
deal of the land in the western states will 
always carry sheep if it is handled to se- 
cure the maximum returns to those using 
it and to the population of the country. It 
seems certain that for some time to come 
we will have smaller flocks than we have 
had. Whether we have small flocks or 
large ones, the expenses of running are 
sure to be high and the closest management 
will be needed to stop all leaks and to 
adopt those plans of breeding and manage- 
ment that bring the highest net returns. 

The importance of the live stock busi- 
ness is daily becoming plainer to the pub- 
lic and to the men in public positions and 
it is not unreasonable to expect new lines 
of activity planned to assist the range stock 
industry in the same way that the old es- 
tablished agricultural experiment stations 
have assisted the raising of crops and live 
stock on farms. For a long time the gov- 
ernment of the United States has sought 
to direct the health of the country’s live 
stock. The regulations of the Forest Ser- 
vice has improved the carrying capacity of 
the Forest Reserves, but outside the Bu- 
reau’s small experiments, practically noth- 
ing has been attempted in the way of 
studying the problems that confront the 
range sheep man. 

In the Bureau’s work which has been 
carried on at Laramie, Wyoming, records 
have always been kept of the lambs and 
wool produced by each individual ewe. The 
ewes have been bred in yards in as many 
lots as there were rams used, and only one 
Tam was used in a pen. The lambs are 
labeled and records kept of their sires and 
dams as is done for registered stock. This 
makes it possible to get at the weight and 


kind of lambs and wool produced by any 
particular type of ewe that the flock con- 
tains or from any particular line of breed- 
ing. 

During the last three seasons, extra 
notes have been kept as to different char- 
acteristics of the ewes themselves. This 
enables us to go to the records and pick out 
for instance, the plain bodied ewes and 
compare their production of wool with that 
of ewes of any other general type. 

The four tables that are shown here 
have been worked out from these records. 
The first is in regard to the dry ewes. It 
does not show anything startling, but the 
facts are somewhat unexpected and are 
worthy of regard when an effort is made 
to cull the ewe flock for the purpose of 
eliminating non-breeders. This subject was 
reported in the December number of the 
“Wool Grower” and therefore, needs to be 
touched but lightly at this time. ~ 


PF - $82 &fF 
Be ° 3 iy ° Ze 
ee | 8 e :68 88 
ty me F 9 hf £e 
be : 7k SR 
-  F :S— BS 
2 2 Set 
: (eh 8 

Year 
) —— 42 81.0 8 79.4 87.5 
a 56 643 20 834 75.0 
a 84 72.6 23 90.2 95.6 
FONG, idicnse 90 600 36 834 86.1 
ee 100 1830.  @7 86.3 96.3 
ee oS 860 .35¢. 96s . Oa 
Average 72.8 86.5 88.8 


Chances of Dry Yearling Getting in Lamb. 
It is natural to suppose that a ewe that 
does not get in lamb the first time she is 
in the breeding pen has something wrong 
with her and is more likely to miss again 
later on than is one that breeds in her 
first season. The records covering 465 
ewes show that such is not the case. In 
1910, the lambing pen contained 42 young 
ewes that had been bred as yearlings in the 
fall of 1909. Of these, 81 per cent, or 34 
head, had lambs, and of this number, 27 
head, or 79 per cent, lambed again the year 
following. Of the 81 head that were dry 
as two-year-olds, 7, or 87 per cent, lambed 
the following year. The average of the six 
years’ figures show that a dry two-year-old 
is equally as likely to get in lamb as one 
that raises a lamb, as is shown by compar- 
ing the 8%.8 figure to 86.5. 
Hand Versus Machine Shearing. 
Three-year record of 17 hand-shorn ewes: 
i. Avg. Wet. 
Hand Shorn— of Fleece. 
BORE. oS. vinnie bos tee eeala eae TOR ae 10.45 


IAD sian! £209 OS) ans 5 eae 9.28 
RONG anv 0h hina bia tace santas eae 10.88 
Three-year record of 17 machine-shorn ewes 
Avg. Wet. 

Machine Shorn— of Fleece 
BORG 0715 4.54. 5:0 bien se oth eae ae 10.45 
RANE a5 ayeiase:3.0 g areW alge ares aeSage eon Ce cee 10.36 
RADI is. 5::0i'0!e.o wits oahu Cates. Wel asatavers mene ei oie 12.13 


Two-year record of 12 ewes shorn by hand 
since yearlings: 


Avg. Wet. 

Hand Shorn— of Fleece. 
DOGG: ici sos canines cuss nas eawe eae 8.80 
DOG ick ii xs cneee beacon 10.60 


Two-year record of 12 ewes machine-shorn 
since yearlings: 


Avge. Wet. 

Machine Shorn— of Fleece. 
BD :4 20is-0 aise nicwriy Cae Sh wba eee 8.79 
MOES: cake seasiewks aeeeuntaennweemaan 10.77 


The machines were used for the first 
time in 1915. A bunch of ewes were kept 
out that year and shorn by hand. Unfor- 
tunately some of this bunch had to be 
culled the fall of 1915 and the number for 
which we have complete records is not as 
large as is desirable. Owing to the way 
that the selections were made; however, the 
figures are worthy of careful consideration. In 
order to make sure of having similar bunches 
of ewes, we selected those we had hand- 
shorn and which averaged the same weight 
of fleece previous to the beginning of the 
test. Not only did each bunch average 10.45 
pounds in 1914, but they were matched ewe 
for ewe, so that there was very small chance 
of happenng upon any accidental variations 
causing the difference in the weight of 
fleeces. In the first year of the test, the 
machine-shorn ewes averaged 10.36 pounds 
against 9.28 for the hand-shorn. This, of 
course, was mainly due to the closer shear- 
ing. The growth of the year following the 
machine-shearing should show the actual 
effect due to the use of the machine;. the 
average of 12.13 for these machine-shorn 
ewes, 1144 pounds higher than the average 
for the hand-shorn lot. This seems to be 
more than could properly be attributed to 
the way of shearing although it is not im- 
probable that there is a considerable aid 
to the growth of wool from close shearing 
in the case of sheep that have previously 
been shorn as high as is commonly done by 
blade shearers. 

The bunches of yearling ewes which av- 
eraged practically the same weight of fleece 
in 1915 were also very evenly matched not 
only on the basis of their average, but by 
selecting for machine shearing ewes, each 
of which sheared the same as one in the 
other lot. The year’s growth following the 
two methods of shearing was slightly great- 
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er in the case of those that had been shorn 
by machine. 
Plain and Folded Ewes. 

Since the character of the experiment 
has been necessarily restricted, we have 
taken the fullest possible notes in order to 
make sure of having all obtainable data 
for any future study of different kinds of 
sheep. The two photographs show the ex- 
tremes that the flock contain in respect to 
skin folds or wrinkles. We have had no 
very heavily marked sheep and very few 
of the old-fashioned, small, narrow-chested 
kind that so often occur in heavily wrinkled 
stock. The third <aple shows the differ- 
ence in length and weight of fleece from 
the fifty head of the extreme plain-bodied 
kind and from another fifty head of the 
heaviest folded type that the flock con- 
tained. In this test the sheep were all ma- 
ch‘ne-Sshorn and were selected as being of 
practically the same weight and size. The 
difference was in the skin folds. Of course, 
we believe that heavily marked sheep are 
likely to differ in general character from 
the plainer-bodied k'nd, but these figures 
show only the relation between the folds 
and the fleece produced. 

Yield of Wool and Lambs from Plain and 


Ky Folded Sheep. 


(Plain) 1915 1916 
NIE 35 Oa a bo ark ow wale te acne 50 50 
ee | i 2.49 
PONS WE WOON a... ciliccecs 9.49 11.64 
Per cent ewes lambing ....... 90 94 

(Folded.) 1915 1916 
Ge SN Se Sic carmewscaneswae 50 50 
MGI ENO 6. Socecee cede nnerce 2.2 2.27 
Grease wt. Wool ©.......56 0605. 10.63 13.08 
Per cent ewes. lambing ...... - 92 86 


Each lot sheared considerably heavier in 
1916 than in 1915, when the wool was quite 
light. The heavier folded sheep have an 
advantage of over 1%, pounds or about 12% 
in each season. I regret that at this date 
we have not been able to get the figures 
on the scouring weights of these fleeces. 
We have the fleeces preserved and the ma- 
chinery for making the tests is now being 
constructed. We expect to have the clean 
wool weights of these two lots of ewes 
ready to send to the “Wool Grower” ‘before 
next shearing time. 

Another very important phase of th's 
test is shown in the difference in lengths 
of wool of the two lots. The plain-bodied 
ewes’ fleece were a quarter of an inch, or 
10% longer in each season. This may not 
seem a great deal but it may be sufficient 
to make the difference between clothing 
and combing grade, also that with the ex- 
tra importance of getting longer staple in 
these days there is likely to be advantage 
in breeding the plainer-bodied type. It may 
be properly argued that breeding from a 
plainer type to increase length will cause 
a loss in density. We have no proof of 
this at present, but even should there be 
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some loss in density and therefore in weight 
of fleece, it is very probable that the value 
of the fleece would be increased because 
of its having the length to sell as staple 
instead of clothing. 

The results of the first year’s test of 
thé, Corriedales is shown in the fourth table. 

Record of Corriedales in 1916. 


“imber of ewes bred (1915) ....... 65 
Per cent lambs dropped ........... 108 
Per cent Immis raised ..........c8s 83 
Number ewe lambs raised .......... 30 
Number buck lambs raised ......... 27 
Average weight buck lambs, (Oct.) 
I he ios cia, Wet, tae do dle ar ROR S 66.3 

Average we'ght ewe lambs (Dec.) 

Not yet obtained 2.2... sscccecs 
Average weight fleece from ewes, lbs 10.16 
Estimated shrinkage of wool, per cent 57 
Grade of wool grown, blood ....... 3% 


These ewes have been in the band on 
the range since May, 1915, except when 
kept up for breeding in the fall and when 
lambing at the sheds in March, 1916. Their 
being out all of last winter was a very 
severe test as there was a good deal of snow 
and cold weather on the Laram‘e plains, 
making conditions very much less favorable 
than this breed is accustomed to in New 
Zealand. It was our idea that the test 
would be more useful to sheep raisers if 
made in this way than it would be if the 
ewes were housed and fed. It does not 
seem reasonable, however, to expect these 
imported ewes to do a great deal on our 
range, but the test of the value of the 
breed will be shown by the development 
of the lambs that are dropped and grown 
in this country. Some of these lambs will 
be at the ram sale next fall. This year’s 
lot of twenty-two buck lambs were dropped 
in March. The range was very dry follow: 
ing that time and early lambs were not as 
heavy in the fall as those dropped later. 
The range on which these lambs were 
raised is not a fattening range so that the 
sixty-six pounds’ average weight in October 
is a very fair reccrd. 

There have been no losses among the 
ewes up to this time, though some of them 
were very thin at lambing and some of the 
lambs were lost. Some samples of the 
fleece were sent to your secretary and 
those of you who have seen them will un- 
derstand that their brightness and charac- 
ter are better than is commonly found in 
our native crossbreds. Of course it is part 
of the experiment to see how long this 
stock will hold. this character of wool in 
this country. The Corriedale rams were 
also used on 280 first cross ewes. The lambs 
were a very uniform lot, their weights as 
yearlings and a report on their weight and 
quality of fleece will be issued after the 
quality of fleece will be issued after the 1917 
shearing. These cross bred ewes were the 
of the imported females. If the breed is to 
have a place in some parts of the range 
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country, it must be mainly through the use 
of the rams as large numbers of ewes can. 
not be imported. The preceding first cross” 
ewes to Corriedale rams gives the quickest 
approach to the type that this breed rep- 
resents and this has been the aim in this 
country for some seasons. 

The foregoing indicates in a general 
way the character of work we can probably 
carry on in the interest of the range sheep 
business. The results would be much more 
valuable if large numbers of sheep could 
be used and the expense would not be rela. 
tively so high in running two or three 
bands as in running one small band. The 
Department of Agriculture has secured the 
use of a good sized range in Fremont Coun- 
ty, Idaho, to be devoted to experimental 
work in grazing and breeding range sheep. 
If appropriations are made for establishing 
the work at. this station, the experiments 
carried on will be along the lines shown 
in the followhig outline: 





LINES OF PROPOSED EXPERIMENTS AT 
THE U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 





Use of the Range. 





1—How close together will it pay to 
put watering places? 
2.—How many ewes can be carried on 
the same range? 
a.—Under fence. 
b.—Close herding. 


c.—Open herding. i; 


3.—In what ways can the range profit: | 

ably be improved? } 
Increasing the Lamb Yield. 

What extra per cent of lambs can be 

secured and at what expense by: 
a.—Breeding in small bands? 
b.—Using more bucks? 
c.—Having ewes in better condition 


when bred? \ 


What per cent of lambs can be saved 
and what is their rate of gain when: 
a.—Lambed in sheds? 
b.—In fenced pastures? 
ce.—On open range? 
Breeding. 

To what extent can mutton qualities of 
fine wool sheep be improved without in- 
jury to the fleece? 

What per cent of oil is required for the 
maximum value of the fleece? 

What are feed requirements, wool re 
turns, lamb returns, and losses for each of 
the main types of sheep run on the different 
kinds of permanent range country? 

Fine wools. 

Long wools or their crosses? 

Mutton breeds or their crosses? 

Feeding. 
What are the best and cheapest feeds for 
a.—Wintering ewes? 
b.—Lambing time? 
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The 


ESS wool changed hands in De- 
| cember than in any of the immedi- 
ate preceding months, but this 


was not due to any lack of interest on 
the part of manufacturers. On the con- 
trary, buying interest was kept up to 
the end of the year, and if the grades of 
wool most desired had been available in 
good volume, there would have been 
no letup in the movement. This is 
clearly shown by the way prices have 
closing with 
choice fine staple Territories quoted up 
to $1.12 to $1.15 clean, and very little 
to be had even at these extreme fig- 


steadily advanced, 1916 


ures, Territories are not alone in show- 
ing a marked increase in value,, Ohio 
fine washed delaine having sold at 51 
to 52 cents, with some holders asking 
as high as 55 cents for their remaining 


stocks. Medium fleeces are also cor- 
respondingly strong, the best three- 
eighths-blood Ohio wool being quot- 


able at 48 to 49 cents. 

It may be urged that these are ex- 
treme prices, but they are fairly in- 
dicative of the strength of the market 
as a whole, which is in the strongest 
position seen since the Civil war and 
the period immediately following. Fur- 
ther, the high prices named in some of 
the contracts already made in _ the 
West for wool of the 1917 clip, suffici- 
ently indicate the optimistic feeling of 
the wool trade here. An abrupt end- 
ing of the war would undoubtedly put 
a period to the advance in wool values 
for the time being, but most wool men 
seem to hold to the belief that after 
peace is declared there is bound to be 
a long period of rehabilitation for the 
belligerent nations, and this is depend- 
ed on to hold wool prices on a_ high 
level for a long period. 

Greater strength has been shown in 
foreign markets all over the world 
than in the Boston market, so that it 
cannot be said that speculative ac- 
tivity is responsible for the high prices 
here, though there has been a large vol- 
ume of trading of that character, es- 
pecially in foreign scoureds and car- 
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Boston Wool Market 


By Our Boston Correspondent. 


bonized Conditions in Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand have been so 
modified by the action of the British 
government in requisitioning the Aus- 
that 
values are likely to become increasing- 


wools. 


tralasian clips, 


ly difficult, yet the strength of the wool 
situation abroad is sufficiently indicat- 
ed by the statement that recent quota- 
tions from the Cape mean a clean- 
landed cost here of $1.20 to $1.30 for 
the Merinos. Monte- 
video, the only other foreign source 


best combing 
open to American buyers of high class 
Merinos, quotes up to $1.20 for “qual- 
ity” Merinos, clean-landed cost. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the 
wool trade should close the year with 
a highly optimistic feeling prevailing, 
though high prices the world over are 
likely to curtail profits, while greatly 
increasing the risk. Manifestly it is 
this which is at the foundation of the 
recent contracting in the West. Peace 
talk has caused a little hesitation, es- 
pecially among the weak-kneed, but it 
has not delayed for a moment the 
mighty swing of the market toward a 
higher level of values, nor stopped the 
progress of the cleahup of the 1916 
domestic clip. As far as Territory 
wools are concerned, the bulk of the 
current supply is made up of medium 
clips, mainly quarter and three-eighths- 
blood. Of course there is still remain- 
ing in stock considerable clothing wool, 
both fine and fine medium, though the 
amount is being steadily reduced, 
but fine staple and half-blood wools are 
getting to be very scarce, especially 
the former. 

As noted last month it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get at the facts 
regarding transfers of Territory wools, 
either weights or prices, owing to the 
reluctance of dealers to make public the 
particulars of their The 
course of the market on the upward 
swing may possibly be sufficiently 
indicated by the current quotations 
in this market the scoured 
Best graded lots are showing a 


business. 


on 
basis. 


comparisons of 


clean cost of $1.10 to $1.15 for fine 
staple Territory, $1 to $1.05 for half- 
blood staple, 90 to 92 cents for three- 
eighths-blood staple, 80 to 82 cents for 
quarter-blood staple, 95 cents to $1 for 
fine clothing and 85 to 95 cents for av- 
erage fine and fine medium clothing. 

Actual transfers noted during the 
month have been mainly at _ private 
terms, millions of pounds being in- 
transactions. Other 
transfers have included good-sized lines 
of original Wyoming wool at $1.05 to 
$1.10 clean; original Montana at 38 
cents in the grease, or $1 clean; 50,000 
pounds Nevada fine at 30 cents in the 
grease; a good-sized lot of staple Ter- 
ritory at 40 cents, or $1 clean; a large 
line of New Mexico wool at 90 to 95 
cents clean; Wyoming and_ similar 
wools in the original bags at $1 to 
$1.05 clean for the best lots; fine staple 
at $1.10 for fairly good wool; half- 
blood, $1. to $1.02 for good lots; several 
hundred thousand pounds New Mexico 
fine medium wool in the original bags 
on the basis of 90 to 95 cents clean; and 
large lines at private terms, including 
various grades and values. 


volved in such 


While there has been a pretty keen 
demand for scoured Territory wools, 
dealers have found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to satisfy prospective buyers, ow- 
ing to the small offerings available. 
Choice fine Territory scoureds would 
readily bring 90 to 95 cents if available, 
while average fine and fine medium 
cannot be quoted at less than 80 to 85 
cents for the best lots. Much of the 
local trading of the month has been 
in foreign scoured and _ carbonizing 
wools, the former being especially ac- 
tive. There has been a big speculative 
movement in these wools among deal- 
ers, and certain lots of wool have 
changed hands several times during a 
single day. Towards the end of the 
month there was more inquiry from 
manufacturers, and a large volume of 
wool was taken out of the market in 
this way. Latest quotations available 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Dock Your 
Lambs Right 

















Gov. Gooding Docking with the Hot Iron, 


In January, 1915, I addressed the National 
Wool Growers’ convention at Salt Lake City, on 
our method of Docking Lambs with our hot dock- 
ing iron. After this address the association asked 
us to have these irons made for those who wanted 
to try them. We had 1,000 made and sold every 
one of them last year. These irons went into four- 
teen different states, giving entire satisfaction. 


These irons are used and endorsed by the fol- 


lowing sheepmen: Gov. Gooding, Idaho; Laidlaw 
& Brockie, Idaho; Wood Livestock Co., Idaho; 
Humphrey & Moffett, Nevada; McGill & Adams, 
Nevada; Baldwin Sheep Co., Oregon; Cunningham 
Sheep and Land Co., Oregon; Crow Rock Sheep 
Co., Montana; F. D. Mirale, Montana; Wm. Daly, 
Wyoming; J. D. Noblitt, Wyoming; Afton Live- 
stock Co., Wyoming; Deseret Livestock Co., Utah; 
Austin Bros., Utah; M. 1. Powers, Arizona; Cone & 
Ward, California; Warren Livestock Co., Wyo- 
ming; Nashone & McClure Sheep Co., Colorado. 

These are a few of the prominent sheep outfits 
now using our docking irons, 


A set of three irons is sufficient for docking 
range lambs. The price is $5.00 per set. When 
ordering have the irons sent to your nearest express 
office. Full instructions sent with each set. 


Address Ellenwood & Co. 


Red Bluff, California 














Cunningham 
Sheep & Land Co. 


Pilot Rock, - - Oregon 





RAMBOUILLETS CROSS-BREDS 


For the season 1917 we 
will offer for sale 


1000 
Rambouillet Yearling Rams 


These are big, smooth, hardy, heavy 
wooled rams that will please range 
men. 








We also offer 


900 Half-Blood 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Yearling Rams 


These are from pure bred Lincoln 
rams and out of pure bred Rambouillet 
ewe. 


We are now booking orders 
for rams for 1917 
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| in pulled wools 


January, 1917. 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
(Continued. ) 
are 90 to 95 cents for choice carboniz- 
ing Australians, 95 cents to $1 for Cape 


i domestic scoured, 77 to 85 for short 
} scoured and carbonizing 


Australians, 
with short combing Capes and burry 
and defective Australians at 75 cents 
down, according to quality and condi- 
tion. 

Considerable activity has been noted 
the 


during month, 


| though big cleanup sales of any grade, 
| or particular pullings have been lack- 


ing. Worsted mills have shown much 


keenness for medium combing pulled. 


i and have taken such wools in the 
grease where they were to be_ had. 


Grease prices would indicate a scoured 
cost of fully 85 cents for medium and 
75 to 80 cents for low wools. Eastern 
pullings are selling in scoured form at 
90 cents to $1 for extras and fine A su- 
pers, 85 to 90 cents for A supers and 
80 to 85 cents for B supers. Western 
pullings are quotable at 75 to 80 cents 
for A supers and 72 to 76 cents for B 
supers. 

Leading feature in Texas wools for 
the month was the cleaning up of the 
new fall wools in this country. This 
was done mainly by a leading Boston 
house, the prices paid ranging trom 25 
to 28 cents, the average being about 26 
cents. ‘These wools are said to have 
been 90 per cent sold to arrive, and to 
have mainly gone to a 
Selling prices on 


mill. 
these were 
much higher than predicted, the last 
end of the supply selling on the clean 
basis of 75 to 80 cents. Twelve and 
eight-months wools have been rather 
quiet, owing to available stocks being 
small. They are quoted at the end of 
the year at 95 cents to $1.05 for twelve- 
months’ and 85 to 90 cents for eight- 
months’. 


felting 
wools 


Ohio fleece wools have not lagged 
behind in this race for the top of the 
price column. have 
been steadily made during the month 
at constantly advancing prices, those 
reported having included 100,000 
pounds Ohio quarter-blood combing at 
47 cents, 50,000 pounds Ohio baby half- 
blood at 41 cents; £0,000 pounds Mis- 


Sales of fleeces 


souri quarter and _ three-eighths-blood 
at 46 cents; good-sized lines of Ohio 
fine washed delaine at 51 to 52 cents, 
three-eighths-blood combing at 48 
cents, half-blood combing at 45 cents, 
and XX wool at 44 cents; good sized 
lots of Ohio three-eighths-blood at 48 
cents, fine unwashed clothing at 38 
and half-blood combing at 45 
cents ; 50,000 pounds, various grades, at 
private terms; a good-sized lot ot Ohio 
unmerchantable delaine at 45 cents; 
Ohio No. 1 washed combing at 54 


cents, 


cents; 100,000 pounds Ohio three- 
eighths-blood combing at 48 cents; 
good sized lots of Ohio fine washed 


delaine at 51 cents, fine unwashed de- 
laine at 44 cents, half-blood combing at 
47 cents, and XX and above at 47 
cents, the latter being an extreme 
price for a very choice lot. 

Current quotations in this market on 
Ohio fleeces are 51 to 53 cents for fine 
washed delaine (some holders ask as 
high as 55 cents for choice lots), 47 to 


48 cents for XX and above, 44 to 46 








Insure Your Lambs 


Inexperienced help kills the lamb 
crop. One lamb saved pays for a doz- 
en copies of Total Per Cent Lambing 
Rules. Used by progressive sheepmen 
everywhere. Useful all seasons of 
the year. 


Price, 50 Cents per Copy, Post-paid. 
Address, 


TOM BOYLAN, 
Rock River, Wyo. 























I offer for this season 800 
purebred Yearling Rambouil- 
let Rams, large, smooth and 
heavy wooled. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 
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We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 


DICKIE, WYOMING 


























BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 
HAY REEK, OREGON 
Breeders of RAMBOUILLETS and 
AMERICAN MERINOS 


Nothing to sell right now but will have a good 
lot to choose from in 1917. 








Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large pumber of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 


rams, WHI] scll in lots of one to a carload, 
We invite your careful inspection of our 
flock. 


R. A|!. JACKSON, Dayton, Washington. 








$5.00 pays your dues to the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association for one 


year. Now is the time to join. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. 





They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 











One of My Stud Fwes 
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cents for fine unwashed delaine, 38 to 
39 cents for fine unwashed clothing, 
46 to 47 cents for half-blood combing, 
48 to 49 cents for three-eighths-blood 
combing, 48 cents for quarter-blood 
combing and 38 to 42 cents for medium 
clothing. 

As noted above, foreign markets, 
where undisturbed by the repressive 
operations of the British Trade Depart- 
ment, have continued to advance, pri- 
mary markets in both South Africa and 
South America, showing tremendous 
strength. The South American clip 
was estimated as two-thirds sold at last 
report. Latest quotations available for 
Buenos Aires crossbreds were 54 cents 
for 46s, 68 per cent yield; 53 cents for 
44s, 70 per cent yield; and 52 cents for 
40s, Lincolns, 72 per cent yield. The 
above prices are for free, well-skirted, 
United States style wools. Round lots 
of the above, a little burry are quoted 
at 51 cents. Montevideo quotes 58 to 
59 cents for well-skirted 58s, 61 to 62 
per cent yield, or 56s, 64 per cent yield. 
All South American quotations are cost 
and freight, New York or Boston. 


Argentina proposes to put an export 
duty on all commodities, including 
wool. The date named for this to go 
into effect was Jan. 1, 1917, but it is not 
known here whether the decree has 
been definitely passed or not. In an- 
ticipation of this duty, which would 
add materially to the cost of the wool, 
something like three cents a _ pound, 
every effort has been made to get all 
possible shipments made before the 
date named, as most of the wool, es- 
pecially the early purchases, had been 
resold prior to shipment. This has 
caused another complication. Ship- 
ments made in American bottoms were 
easily insured for a nominal amount, 
while on shipments in British bottoms, 
the insurance and war risk often runs 
up to five per cent, owing to the recent 
submarine activity. There were not 
enough American or neutral ships 
available to take care of all the wool 
offered, hence owners of the wool were 
forced to choose between taking the 
chance of the five per cent export tax 
being imposed by Argentina, or paying 


practically the same amount in war 
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RAMBOUILLET 
~ RAMS 


| offer for 1917 500 YEARLING 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS. These are big, 
smooth, heavy wooled rams from reg- 
istered parents. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 




















RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS — STUD RAMS 

















One of My Stud Rams. 
We offer for 1917 a select assort- 
ment of Stud Rams and Ewes as — 
well as 1000 Range Rams. 


John Seely 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah | 








REGISTERED 


AMBOUILLETS |. 








Oamerr-CONZ>aD 
®orotonanod 


Bred and Raised by Us. 


Our flock consists of 1000 Registered Rambouil- 
let Ewes, 1000 Purebred unregistered Rambouil- 
let Ewes. We offer for 1917—300 Registered 
Yearling Rambouillet Rams many of which are 
suitable to head the best American flocks. 


Also 330 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Range Rams, 


QUEALY SHEEP COMPANY 




















RBS 


COKEVILLE, WYOMING : 
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January, 1917. 
risk and insurance to secure early ship- 
ment. 

Americans are oud not to be doing 
much at the Cape, though an occa- 
sional choice combing clip is reported 
bought at $1.25 to $1.30, clean landed 


cost. Snow white Capes are selling in 
South Africa on relatively the same 
basis, which is considerably above the 


parity of the Boston market. Arrivals 
of both South American and South Af- 
rican wools are heavy, four vessels 
having arrived at Boston from the 
River Plate during the last two weeks 
of December, and two vessels from 
The season is now fully 
shipments from both 
and a big weight of wool is 
due to come forward. In this market 
foreign 


Africa. 
for 


sources, 


have 
been moderate, as most of the wool ar- 
was sold prior to shipment, or 
has since been transferred to mill ac- 
ex-dock. 

Arrivals of foreign wool at the port 
of Boston for December were heavy, 
though smaller than a year ago. Total 
arrivals of both foreign and domestic 
wools for the month were 33,212,617 
pounds, including 9,951,502 pounds do- 
mestic and 23,261,115 pounds 


recent sales of greasy 


riving 


count, 


foreign. 
For the same month in 1915, the total 
receipts were 37,022,950 pounds, of 
which 9,538,536 pounds were auimestic 
and 27,484,414 pounds were forezgn. 

Total receipts for the year 1916, ac- 
cording to the figures compiled by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, were 
440,193,165 pounds, including 205,194,- 
677 pounds domestic and 234,998,488 
pounds foreign. This compares with a 
total for the year 1915 of 429,615,063 
pounds, of which 181,700,678 
were domestic and 247,914,385 
foreign. 


pounds 
were 


Total shipments from Boston during 
December were 20,921,867 pounds, 
against 25,807,204 pounds for the same 
month in 1915. Total shipments for 
the year 1916 were 302,868,263 pounds, 
against 272,473,422 pounds for the year 
1915, 

Following is the total unsold stocks 
of wool in Boston, as compiled under 
the auspices of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, as of the date, Dec. 27, 
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Grades Liberally, 
AN Quickly, and has 
NT Capitait. (Ask your bank). 
#99) wa ay Try us. Valuable ItMustrat- 
ed Price-List and Tags for 
the asking Get your name on our Season's Mail- 
ing List. appers’ Guide on request. _ Big 
maeney ‘trapping this year. Money-saving Tan- 
ning Catalogue sent free. Harne3s Leather ex- 
changed for Hides. This is the House you've been 
looking for. Write 


Lincoln Hide & Fur Co., 1052 Q St., Lincoln, Neb. 






























SHEEPMEN ATTENTION 


If you want anything in the 





Purebred line, write us. Single 


or car lots. 


MAPLE AVENUE STOCK FARM 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Eastern address, LUCAN, Ontario, Canada 











Stock Ranch 


Sale—2,700-acre finely improved 
stock ranch, cuts 2,000 tons alfalfa, timothy 
and clover besides grain. Big range and 
plenty of water. Two complete sets of 
bu.ldings. Could be divided, nothing better 
in Idaho for sheep and cattle. Sell with or 
without cattle. No agents. Address 
IDAHO RANCH 
Care NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


For 








Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 
Exposition. 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng=- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 

















Ewes for Sale 


Before shearing aind lambing. 

1350 four and five-year old Ram- 
bouillet ewes with a little coarse 
strain in them, bred to our best Lin- 
coln Rams. 

2000 four to six-year-old Rambouillet 
ewes, about 500 coarse ewes in lot, all 
bred to our best Lincoln Rams. 

Atlsthe above ewes commence lamb- 
ing March 15th. 

We will furnish good lambing range 
with these ewes FREE. 


COFFIN BROS.,North Yakima, Wash. 

















Lincolns — Cotswolds 


One carload of yearling Lincoln 
Rams, one car of yearling Cotswold 
Rams, a few cars of Lincoln and 
Cotswold Ram lambs, a car each of 
Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes; also a 
few choice stud Rams. 


R. S. RQBSON & SON, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 





























A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold twes. 
Bred from the best stook to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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For 
Dipping 
Tick 
Lice 
FHiealing 


CARSOLIUM DIP 


is effective 
with no injury 
For Sale By 


Strevell-Paterson Hdw. Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 























Mention the National Wool Grower 






















1916, and compared with similar stocks 
on the same date in 1915: 


Dec. Dec. 
27,1916 27,1915 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Territory, Cali- 
fornia, Texas .....16,810,559 32,837,837 
Fleeces (grown 


east of the Miss- 
issippi river and 
Minnesota, Iowa 


and Missouri) .. 3,888,646 4,470,800 
Scoured (Tops, 

noils or waste 

not included) - 3,165,249 7,158,049 
Pulled (in grease) 1,547,926 1,527,781 
Foreign, Class 1 

SAS siete 12,437,743 9,734,193 
Foreign, Class 3.. 1,034,248 1,474,769 


*Foreign, pulled ... 767,400 
*Foreign, scoured 4,447,713 





44,099,484 57,203,429 
*Not separated in last 
port. 


years re- 


















long time mortgage loans. 


J. P. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. 





MORTGAGE LOANS FOR SHEEP MEN 


Woolgrowers having ample ranges and large flocks are invited to correspond with us regarding 
Established 1890. Assets $15,000,000 


SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


R. L RUTTER, President. 







































SHEEPMEN 


Build a Silo and cut 
your winter feeding 
cost in half. 


Intermountain Concrete Co. 
530 Eccles Bldg., Ogden, Utah 


ATTENTION 


For Information Write To 
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GOVERNMENT WOOL CAR. 


Under co-operation between the 
United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the agricultural colleges of 
the different states, the government is 
sending out a wool car to travel 
through the principal wool producing 
sections of the West. This car contains 
an elaborate educational display of 
wool and wool products and has been 
got together at considerable expense to 
the parties interested. The purpose of 
the exhibit is to educate and increase 
the interest of woolgrowers in the pro- 
duction of better wool. This car will 
be taken from point to point in the dif- 
ferent states and on certain days will 
be open to examination by all who 
care to study it. It is the hope of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
that sheepmen in the different sections 
will make it a point to attend this dem- 
onstration and learn the important les- 
that it teaches. The dates on 
which the car will be in the different 
states are now arranged as follows: 

Utah—January 4-13. 

Colorado—January 14-27. 

Wyoming—January 28, February 10. 

Nevada—February 11-17. 

Idaho—February 18, March 3. 

Oregon—March 4-17. 

Washington—March 18-31. 

Montana—April 1-14. 

South Dakota—April 16-21. 

New Mexico—April 22, May 5. 

Arizona—May 7-17. 


son 








CALIFORNIA LAMBS AT $6.00 





Efforts are being made to contract 
Califorina lambs for July and August 
delivery, but report is that not many 
lambs have been sold but the offers 


have generally been $6.00 per head. 





HIGH WOOL. 





Robert Blastock, manager of Wal- 
nut Hall Farms of Kentucky, reports 
that he has been offered 47 cents for 
his 1917 clip of Hampshire wool. The 
offer was not accepted and the wool 
is being held at 50 cents. 
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THE 640-ACRE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 2.—Chairman 
Scott Ferris, of the House Public Lands 
Commit has given the following de- 
scription of the 640-acre grazing homestead 
law, which has just received the approvai of 
ithe President. Several weeks, possibly 
saonths, will be required by the General 
Land Office to prepare regulations under 
which new law will be administered 
and pending the issuance of these regula- 
jtions, these comments and explanations, 
| prepared by Mr. Ferris, may prove of value 
ito western stockmen. 

1. The provisions of the law permit the 
fentry of 640 acres of semi-arid grazing land 
pby any qualified entryman. The bill does 


Huot apply to all public lands, but only to 
}such areas as are suited largely for stock 
j raising and grazing purposes. The Interior 
Department will later designate the areas 
‘that may be entered under this act. 

2. At the present time it is impossible 
to give specific information as to the loca- 
tion of the areas that will subsequently be 

In general it may be 
| stated that designations will be made in the 
Rocky Mountain States and westward. A 
personal inspection of the lands sought to 
be entered is the only satisfactory manner 
in which a prospective entryman can fully 
inform himself as to the relative worth of 
the land. 


9 


3. To acquire title to a homestead under 
this act an entryman must reside upon the 
tand not less than three years and make 
permanent improvements thereon tending to 
increase its value for stockraising purposes, 
of the value of not less than $1.25 per acre, 
one-half of which must be placed on the 
land within three years after the date of 


) entry. Cultivation of the land is not re- 
quired. Commutation of entry is not al- 


_ lowed. 


~ 9m 


4. If a homestead entryman has hereto- 
fore exhausted his homestead right by se- 
curing title to 160 acres of land in the hu- 
mid regions, this 640-acre homestead act 
does not restore his rights nor permit him 


i 

i to enter an additional homestead. The the- 
‘ ory of the law is‘that only one homestead 
} may be taken by an individual entryman. 


of course, if the homestead was lost and 

| title never acquired, or if the land entered 
heretofore was grazing land of the charac- 
ler covered by this act, then and in that 
event a second entry could be made as per 
sections 4 and 5 of the act. Legislation, 
known as “the Ferris bill” (H. R. 8492), is 
how pending looking to the restoration of 
the homestead rights of those who have 
heretofore bought Indian land. This bill 
has already passed the House and is now 
bending in the United States Senate. It is 
hoped the measure will become a law before 
the present session of Congress adjourns. 
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5. Previous to the time the Interior De- 
partment designates the areas that may be 
entered under this law a prospective entry- 
man may file affidavit showing that the 
land he desires to enter is grazing land and 
make aplication to-the local land office for 
suspension of the entry until the character 
of the land is designated. The entry may 
then be suspended until the land is desig- 
tated, at which time, if the land has been 
designated as grazing land, the application 
to actually make the entry will be received. 
of course, if the department should hold that 
the particular tract of land sought to be 
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Read This Ad and Do Business With 


FARMER’S COMMISSION 
COMPANY 
Western Buying and Selling Agents of 
CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HORSES, 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND HONEY 


For Particulars Address 


J. M. Russell, Mégr., Roosevelt, Utah 














pany. Capacity, 50,000 head. 
sheep-feeder. 


pure water from never-failing wells. 
Turn them over to the Santa Fe, 


deliver on market at your order. 


service. 


F. S. Brooks, 











sheep Feeding 


Instead of a shrinkage between range or feed lot and 
market, the Santa Fe will bring you more money for your 
sheep and lambs by fattening them in transit. 


Emporia Sheep-Feeding Barns 
Fatten your sheep in transit 


Owned and operated by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
Scientific feeding, conducted by an expert 
Competent shearers, with fifteen modern shearing machines; 
capacity, 2,000 head daily; electric power. 


The best alfalfa hay, alfalfa meal, eorn and screenings. 


When feed gives out at home or water fails, don’t sacrifice your sheep. 
who will haul to these barns, fatten and 
You will not have to pay a cent till the 


sheep are sold. The sheepman’s insurance against hard luck. 
You will be surprised to learn how small is the cost per head for this 


It will net you extra dollars when sheep are sold. 
via Santa Fe, stop to feed at Emporia, and we will do the rest. 


Santa Fe Emporia Sheep Barns are only a few hours away from the great 
Kansas City and St. Joseph live stock markets. 
kets can be reached without unloading. 


Questions gladly answered." For picture folder of facts, write to 


Gen. Live Stock Agent, 
or J. B. Baker, Mgr., Emporia Sheep Barns, 


A.B 





Use Santa Fe 


An abundance of 


Bill your sheep 


St. Louis and Chicago mar: 


& S. F. Ry., Kansas City, Mo., 


Emporia, Kan. 
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Leading 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 























Fowler & Smith 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Harness Saddles, Strap-Work 
HARNESS REPAIRED 
New Harness Exchanged for Old 
Phone Was. 1026 
139 W. First South St. Salt Lake City 








Salt Lake City’s Newest. 


Hotel Newhouse 


400 ROOMS 
Every room with bath and outside 
exposure. Fireproof. 
Rates $1.50 and upwards. 


Well equipped with sample rooms 
for commercial men. 


F. V. HEIM, - Managing Director, 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


‘The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 

















Mention the National Wool Grower 








entered under this procedure is not grazing 
lands no rights would accrue to the pros- 
rective entryman. 


6. As each applicant is required to 
swear that he is well acquainted with the 
character of the land described in his appli- 
cation, and as all entries are made subject 
to the rights of prior settlers, the applicant 
cannot make the affidavit that he is ac- 
quainted with the character of the land or 
be sure that the land is not already appro- 
priated by a settler until after he has actual- 
ly inspected it. 

7. All proceedings connected with the 
entering and filing on a homestead are con- 
ducted by the officials of the local land of- 
fices in the States where the land is tocat- 
ed. The General Land Office at Washington 
does not issue maps showing the location 
oi vacant public land subject to entry. This 
information can be reliably obtained only 
from the records of the various United 
States district land offices, which are !ccat- 
ed as follows: 

Arizona—Phoenix. 

California.—Eureka, Independence, Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, San Francisco, Susan- 
ville, and Visalia. 

Colorado.—Del Norte, Denver, Durango, 
Gienwood Springs, Hugo, Lamar, Leadville, 
Montrose, Pueblo and Sterling. 


Idaho.—Blackfoot, Boise, Coeur d’Alene, 
Hailey and Lewiston. 
Montana.—Billings, Bozeman, Glasgow, 


Great Falls, Havre, Helena, Kalispell, Lew- 
istown, Miles City, Missoula. 

Nebraska.—Alliance, Broken Bow, Lin- 
coln, North Platte, O’Neill and Valentine. 

Nevada.—Carson City and Elko. 

New Mexico.—Clayton, Fort Sumner, Las 
Cruces, Roswell, Santa Fe and Tucumcari. 

North Dakota.—Bismarck, Dickinson. Mi- 
not and Williston. 

Oregon.—Burns, La Grande, Lakeview, 
Portland, Roseburg, The Dalles and Vale. 

South Dakota.—Bellefourche, Gregory, 
Lemmon, Pierre, Rapid City and Timber 
Lake. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City and Vernal. 

Washington. — North Yakima, Seattle, 
Spokane, Vancouver, Walla Walla and Wat- 
ervile. 

Wyoming.—Buffalo, 


Cheyenne, Douglas, 








Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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Evanston, Lander and Sundance. 

8. Persons who desire to make ome 
stead entry should first decide where the 
wish to locate, then go or write to the !ocg 
land office of the district in which the iand 
are situated and obtain from the r 
diagrams of vacant lands. 

9. A personal inspection of the land 
should be made to ascertain if they are swit 


cords 


able, and, when satisfied on this point, en 
try can be made at the local land office ig 
the manner prescribed by the law, undep 


the direction of the local land officers, wh 
will give the applicant full information§ 
Should a person desire to obtain informal 
tion in regard to vacant lands in any dist 
trict before going there for personal inspee 
tion, he should address the register and re 
ceiver of the particular local land office 
who will give such information as is avail! 
able. F 

10. Persons desiring to make home steadl 
entries shculd first fully inform themselves} 
as to the character and quality of the lands 
they desire to enter and should in no case 
apply to enter until they have visited and 
fully examined each legal subdivision for 
which they make application, as satisfactory 4 
information as to the character and occu 
pancy of public lands can not be obtained in 
any other way. 

11. All blank forms of affidavits ané 
other papers needed in making applicatioj 
to enter or in making final proofs can be 
obtained by applicants and entrymen from 


the land office for the district in which the 
land lies. 

Following is a copy of the 640-acrell 
homestead act: 


H. R. 407. An act to provide for stock# 
raising homesteads, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate, etc., That 
from and after the passage of this act il} 
shall be lawful for any person qualified to} 
make entry under the homestead laws olf 
the United States to make a stock-raising§ 
homestead entry for not exceeding six hur] 
dred and forty acres of unappropriated w) 
reserved public land in reasonably com) 
pact form: Provided, however, That the 
land so entered shall theretofore have beet 
designated by the Secretary of the Interio 
as “stock-raising lands.” 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the It 
terior is hereby authorized, on application 
or otherwise, to designate as stock-raising 
lands subject to entry under this act lands 
the surface of which is, in his opinion 
chiefly valuable for grazing and raising for 
age crops, do not contain merchantable 
timber, are not susceptible of irrigatio 
from any known source of water supply 
and are of such character that six hundred 
and forty acres are reasonably required fo 
the support of a family: Provided, Thal 
where any person qualified to make originé 
or additional entry under the provisions 
this act shall make application to enter a! 
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796 DEN, UTAH.” 
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_a Feed 
For Sheep 


The price paid for feed is not the 
sole consideration. When aiming at 
economy, the quality and character of 
the feed and its adaptability to the 
particular kind of feeding are matters 
of vital importance. 


SUNRIPE 


STOCK FEED 


is a highly nutritious, 
balanced mixture of oats, 
tonseed meal and sugar 
lasses. 


UTAH CEREALFOOD CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 





scientifically 
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unappropriated public land which has not 
been designated as subject to entry (pro- 
vided said application is accompanied and 
supported by properly corroborated affidavit 
of the applicant in duplicate showing prima 
facie that the land applied for is of the 
character contemplated by this act), such 
application, together with the regular fees 
and commissions, shall be received by the 
register and receiver of the land district in 
which said land is located and suspended 
until it shall have been determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior whether said land 
is actually of that character. That during 
such suspension the land described in the 
application shall not be disposed of; and if 
the said land shall be designated under this 
act, then such application shall be allowed; 
otherwise it shall be rejected, subject to 
appeal; but no right to occupy such lands 
shall be acquired by reason of said applica- 
tion until said lands have been designated 
as stock-raising lands. 

Sec. 3. That any qualified homestead 
entryman may make entry under the home- 
stead laws of lands so designated by the 
secretary of the Interior, according to legal 
subdivisions, in areas not exceeding six 
nundred and forty acres, and in compact 
form so far as may be subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, and secure title thereto 
by compliance with the terms of the home- 
stead laws; Provided, That a former home- 
stead entry of land of the character de- 
scribed in section two hereof shall not be 
a bar to the entry of a tract within a radius 
of twenty miles from such former entry un- 
der the provisions of this act, subject io the 
requirements of law as to residence and im- 
provements, which, together ‘with the for- 
mer entry, shall not exceed six hundred and 
forty acres: Provided, further, That the 
entryman shall be required to enter all con- 
tiguous areas of the character herein de- 
seribed open to entry prior to the entry of 
any noncontiguous land: Provided further, 
That instead of cultivation as required by 
the homestead laws the entryman shall be 
required to make permanent improvements 
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“You Want the Best 
for Your Money” 


Ask pour grocer for 


Parker's Star Brand 
Peas and Tomatoes 


STAR BRANO 


BETTER QUALITY AT THE 
SAME PRICE 


Demand PARKER’S STAR 
BRAND, accept no substitute 


PARKER'S Peas and Tomatoes are 
packed by experienced canners in the 
most up to date plants, and are guar- 
anteed to be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some. 


The W. J. Parker Ganneries 


The largest packers of peas and tomatoes 
in Utah 


























Mr. Sheepman: 


While in the City attending your Convention, we want you to call at our store and see 


the finest ALL WOOL clothing manufactured. 


you. 


We want to get better acquainted with 


MULLETT-KELLY CO. 


Home of Chesterfield Clothes 
156-158 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 
LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 412 1023 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Money to loan on cattle, sheep and hogs. Ap- 
plication blanks will be sent upon request. 





M. K. Parsons, President J. B. KERR, Manager F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer W. T. BEARDSLEY, Ass’t. Secretary 


W.S. McCormick, Director J. Y. Rich, Director S.A. Whitney, Director Thomas Austin, Director 


























Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 

















Salt Lake City.Jtah 

















ears =I he National City Bank member 
Y of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 

















Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Protits $20,000.00 

















WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Dudes 358,487.63 
Deposits - ° 6,265,191.60 
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upon the land entered before final proof js 
submitted tending to increase the value of 
the same for stock-raising purposes, of the 
value of not less than $1.25 per acre, and 
at least one-half of such improvements shall 
be placed upon the land within three years 
after the date of entry thereof. 

Sec. 4. That any homestead entryman 
of lands of the character herein described 
who has not submitted final proof upon his 
existing entry have the right to enter sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, such 
amount of contiguous lands designated for 
entry under the provisions of this act as 
shall not, together with the amount em. 
braced in his original entry, exceed six 
hundred and forty acres, and residence upon 
the original entry shall be credited on both 
entries, but improvements must be made on 
the additional entry equal to $1.25 for each 
acre thereof. 


Sec. 5. That persons who have sub- 
mitted final proof upon, or received patent 
for, lands of the character herein decribed 


under the homestead laws, and who own | 


and reside upon the land so acquired, may, 
subject to the provisions of this act, make 
additional entry for and obtain parent to 
contiguous lands designated for entry under 
the provisions of this act, which, together 
with the area _ theretofore acquired under 
the homestead law, shall not exceed six hun- 


dred and forty acres, On proof of the ex- | 
penditure required by this act on account | 


of permanent improvements upon tne adé- 
ditional entry. 


Sec. 6. That any person who is the head | 


of a family, or who has arrived at the age 
of twenty-one years and is a citizen of the 
United States, who has entered or acquired 
under the homestead laws, prior to the pas- 
sage of this act, lands of the character de- 
scribed in this act, the area of which is less 
than six hundred and forty acres, and who 
is unable to exercise the right of additional 
entry herein conferred because no lands 
subject to entry under this act adjoin the 
tract so entered or acquired or lie within 
the twenty-mile limit provided for in this 
act, May, upon submitting proof that he re 
sides upon and has not sold the land so en- 
tered or acquired and against which land 
there are no encumbrances, relinquish or 
reconvey to the United States the land so 
occupied, entered, or acquired, and in lieu 
thereof, within the same land-office district, 
may enter and acquire title to six hundred 
and forty acres of the land subject to en- 
try under this act, but must show com- 
pliance with all the provisions of this act 
respecting the new entry and with all the 
provisions of existing homestead laws ex- 
cept as modified herein. 

Sec. 7. That the commutation provi- 
sions of the homestead laws shall not ap- 
vly to any entries made under this act. 
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Sec. 8. That any homestead entrymen 
or patentees who shall be entitled to ad- 
ditional entry under this act shall have for 
ninety days after the designation of lands 
subject to entry under the provisions of 
this act and contiguous to those entered or 
owned and occupied by him the preferential 
right to make additional entry as provided 
in this act: Provided, That where such 
lands contiguous to the lands of two or 
more entrymen or patentees entitled to ad- 
ditional entries under this section are not 
sufficient in area to enable such entrymen 
to secure by additional entry the maximum 
amounts to which they are entitled, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
make an equitable division of the lands 
among the several entrymen or patentees, 
applying to exercise preferential rights, 
such division to be in tracts of not less than 
forty acres, Or other legal subdivision, and 
so made as to equalize as nearly as pos- 
sible the area which such entrymen and 
patentees will acquire by adding the tracts 
embraced in additional entries to the lands 
originally held or owned by them: Provided 
further, That where but one such tract of 
vacant land may adjoin the lands of two or 
more entrymen or patentees entitled to ex- 
ercise preferential right hereunder, the 
tract in question may be entered by the 
person who first submits to the local land 
office his application to exercise said pref- 
erential right. 

Sec. 9. That all entries made and pat- 
ents issued under the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to and contain a reserva- 
tion to the United States of all the coal 
and other minerals in the lands so entered 
and patented, together with the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 
The coal and other mineral deposits in such 
lands shall be subject to disposal by the 
United States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the coal and mineral land laws 
in force at the time of such disposal. Any 
person qualified to locate and enter the 
coal or other mineral deposits, or having 
the right to mine and remove the same un- 
der the laws of the United States, shall 
have the right at all times to enter upon the 
lands entered or patented, as provided by 
this act, for the purpose of prospecting for 
coal or other mineral therein, provided he 
shall not injure, damage, or destroy the per- 
manent improvements of the entryman or 
patentee, and shall be liable to and shall 
compensate the entryman or patentee for 
all damages to the crops on such lands by 
reason of such prospecting. Any person 
who has acquired from the United States 
the coal or other mineral deposits in any 
such land, or the right to mine and remove 
the same, may re-enter and occupy so much 
of the surface thereof as may be required 
for all purposes reasonably incident to the 
mining or removal of the coal or other min- 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS, GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 














ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Wasatch 1826—1827. for FAT HOGS, CATTLE 
Or TelegraphUs. AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
C. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Long Distance Phone 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














WE SELL LIVE STOCK ON COMMISSION ONLY 


Salt Lake Live Stock Commission Company, Inc. 


C. H. STEWART, Manager 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Phone Wasatch 147 
City Office: Cullen Hotel, Phone Main 14 
Residence, Phone Hyland 1813 


Reference: Utah State National Bank 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Pioneer commission firm first to organize 
at Sait Lake Union Stock Yards. 




















Intermountain Live Stock 
Commission Co. 


WE HANDLE 


LIVE STOCK (Sheep a Specialty), RANGE LANDS 
RANCHES 
Telephone won weak ‘ek nese. oP City, Utah 


W. C. SNOW, President and Director THOS. THOMAS, Director 
THOS. W. JONES, Vice-President and Director ALBERT SMITH, Director 
ARTHUR A, CALLISTER, Director and Manager 
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erals, first, upon securing the written con- 
sent or waiver of the homestead entryman 
or patentee; second, upon payment of the 
damages to crops or other tangible improve- 
ments to the owner thereof, where agree- 
ment may be had as to the amount tnereof; 
or, third, in lieu of either of the foregoing 
provisions, upon the execution of a good 
and sufficient bond or undertaking to the 
United States for the use and benefit of the 
entryman or owner of the land, to secure 
the payment of such damages to the crops 
or tangible improvements of the entryman 
or owners, as May be determined and fixed 
in an action brought upon the bond or un- 
dertaking in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion against the principal and 


PPROVED 
SHEEP 


MARKING INK 
SS eee 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION 








January 30, 1915 
Heath & Milligan, 
1833 Seward Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 


sureties 
We have looked over the sheep which 





we have branded with your sheep marking thereon, such bond or undertaking to be 
peg. To fd a bo, in form and in accordance with rules and 


We have also scoured up a sample of wool 
which had been saturated with your ink and 
then dried in the laboratory since October 19, 
It scoured out perfectly. 


Very truly yours, 


regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior and to be filed with and ap- 
proved by the register and receiver of the 
local land office of the district wherein the 
land is situated, subject to appeal to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office: 
Provided, That all patents issued for the 
coal or other mineral deposits herein re- 
served shall cOntain appropriate notations 
declaring them to be subject to the provi- 





Wool Specialist. 














SHEEP PELTS! LEATHER STOCK! SHEEP PELTS! 
LEATHER STOCK is in Big Demana and Sheep Pelts that we sell for you DIRECT to the 
Eastern Wool Pulleries are bringing prices that are astonishing and a trial shipment will 


convince you we can get you prices for your SHEEP PELTS that you could not get in 
any other way. We sell your sheep pelts on commission only, therefore You get Their 
Full Value. There is no in between profit. We are here to serve you and as you have 
found the commission way the BEST and ONLY way in selling your Live Stock, wny not 
try it with your sheep pelts, and let us prove to you it is also the best in that. Save the 
pieces of pelts, they are worth money to you when we sell them for you. Any size ship- 
ment appreciated, Quotations and shipping tags furnished free. Inquiries gladly answered. 
Cc. J, MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 


1741-1743 Genesee Street Opposite Stock Yards Kansas City, Missouri 





BAGS TWINE 


Full Four Pound Genuine Wortendyke 
Jute Oversewed Paper Fleece Twine 
Wool Bags “Veribest” 


The Salt Lake 
CHardware Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 























Pocatello, Idaho 
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- 7 *Balllicts & 


sions of this act with reference to the dig. | .. 
position, cccupancy, and use of the land ast sa 
permitted to an entryman this act, ongre: 
Sec. 10. That lands containing waterfihg 

holes or other bodies of water needed or @hange 
used by the public for watering purposes K ot bei 
shall not be designated under this act but Admin 
may be reserved under the provisions of § 
the act of June 25, 1910, and lands @! \' 
heretofore or hereafter reserved shall, ed; 
while so reserved, be kept and held open to preven! 
the public use for such purposes under such J st, it 
general rules and regulations as the Secre. § WW 
tary of the Interior may prescribe: Pro. § Zz 
vided, That the Secretary may, in his ais PoTNE 
cretion, also withdraw from entry lands , the 
necessary to insure access by the public to | 


under 


such 


sed 


watering places reserved hereunder and §ariii, 
needed for use in the movement of stock to Fevent 
summer and winter ranges or to shipping}. 
points, and may prescribe such rules and , si 
regulations as may be necessary for the B'¢S*! 
proper administration and use of gluty 

lands: Provided further, That drive. 9911 

ways shall not be of greater number of § 
width than shall be clearly necessary for 
the purpose proposed and in no event shall 
be more than one mile in width for a drive pent 
way less than 20 miles in length, not #aw, | 
more than two miles in width for drive- She 
ways over twenty and not more than thirty- 
five miles in length, and not over tive miles § 
in width for driveways over thirty-five miles 

in length: Provided further, That all stock #* at 
so transported over such driveways shall be 
moved an average of not less than three 


such 
such 


) 
ayn 


ae Ss 

miles per day for sheep and goats and an or a 
average of not less than six miles per day Ranst 
Be. OSS 


for cattle and horses. 


Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the In- em 
terior is hereby authorized to make all Fe! 
necessary rules and regulations in harmony fi 
with the provisions and purposes of this act 


for the purpose of carrying the same into 





tions 

effect. : 
into 
creas 
A TARIFF ON WOOL. Di 
—_—— Bber . 
By J. A. Breckons. factu 


Washington, D. C., Jan. Ist: The §poun 


suggestion that in framing a revenue > cet 


bill to provide funds to meet the de- }%t 

. . ‘or SHA 
ficit in revenue a tariff shall be placed §°”*, 
upon several articles now on the free §@mo 


‘list, including wool, is attracting much § t 





attention. The restoration of wool to g Pay: 
the dutiable list would not be surpris- } T 
ing. It was placed on the free list in the § pou: 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law over §tot 
the objection of then Representative fiect 
Underwood by pressure from the ad- woe 


ministration. The source of this pres- } Wat 


sure was understood generally to be 
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sal +, Bryan, who when a member of with determining subsequent tariff leg- 

_ 2, €@oneress from Nebraska, favored plac-  islation relative to wool. W. H.(wime) KLECKER R. Ht. (20s) STOVER 
$ act, : d SALESMAN & MANAGER FEEDER BUYER 
watergng wool on the free list and never has 

ed or ghanged his attitude on the question. IDAHO LAMBS. HINIE KL ECKER 
poses Kot being connected directly with the ne re SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 

t but§ i ministration at this time his influence Many olfers are being made to con- =r meeRronee> 

“7  Goneress t= great degree is nalli- Idaho we iaued but les? littie suc- Home Phone: Office 72I! Main; Sheep Barn ‘5 
sran fed; and, if he should undertake to C®SS: We understand that ) cents was eS Main. Sn es See 
en to revent placing wool on the dutiable offered for the Wood Livestock Co. arte th ier h ab ahtitons a5 ong 
such Bst, it is didi Th ti we mae lambs, but the offer was refused. It KANGAS CITY. MISSOURI 
secre: # \\Vool has been on the dutiable list '® reported that the as Soe these WE BUY AND SELL SHEEP EXCLUSIVELY. 
= Juring the greater time in the history lambs has been placed at 10 cents. 

lands bi the country that revenues have been 


lic tofaised through the medium of the 











and Gariff, and it always has been a good 


ck 0 Fevenue producer. In 1910 importations 

naa yf raw wool into the United States ag- B = U Y P P bl m 

- the Bregated 256,606,637 pounds, paying a ring S our ower ro e S 
such uty of $21,128,729. The i Sj . : ; 

such fluty 1,128,/ The imports in Their solution may be a far easier matter than you sup- 


rive $911 fell off to 165,900,839 pounds, 


r of 


enya ae ; pose. Every effort of this organization is directed to- 
which paid into the treasury in duties 
fog 812482.855. This was under the 11- 


ward making our electric service universally available. 
shall 


rive ent rate, which applied generally to Utah Pow er R. Lig ht Co. 


not Waw, unwashed wool. 





rive’ § Should wool go on the dutiable list 
lirty- 
niles 
niles 
‘tock @>e at the ll-cent rate carried by the 


ll be @Payne-Aldrich law. In fact, if half that 
hree Hate should be imposed, those who fa- é 4 9 1] 
d an Bor a wool tariff would be surprised. 

cag Possibly five cents a pound is all that 
, Ip MeOUld be expected. Should a five-cent PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
» ali @rate be imposed it would provide a very 

nony @substantial revenue item; for, regard- “The Brown Kind’’ 


3 act Bess of embargoes and other restric- 
inte Htions, the volume of wool importations ONE PLY ——— FOUR PLY 

Hinto the United States is constantly in- 
DEPENDABLE ALWAYS 











n the proposed new revenue bill, it is 
inreasonable to suppose that it would 








creasing’. 


During the ten months ended Octo- 





ber 31, 1916, the imports of unmanu- 


factured wool ageregated 411,899,155 PRICES HAVE BEEN FORCED HIGHER, BY INCREASED COST OF PA. 


PER STOCK, BUT ARE BEING HELD AS LOW AS POSSIBLE AND WE 
HAVE ARRANGED TO SUPPLY OUR DISTRIBUTERS WITH SUFFI- 
CIENT TWINE TO CARE FOR A NORMAL AMOUNT OF BUSINESS. 


The §pounds, which, if it had paid a duty of 


nue §) cents per pound would have “helped 
de- Jout” the treasury to the extent of $20,- 








ced §994,957.75, or nearly as great an 





free #@mount as collected at the 1l-cent rate DISTRIBUTERS. 

uch Jin the entire year of 1910 under the BEMIS OMAHA BAG CO., Omaha, Neb. 

| to §Payne-Aldrich law. BEMIS BROS. BAG CO., Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Cal. 
ris- § That the imposition of a £-cent per Z. C. M. |., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


the Bpound duty would be of direct benefit ¥. Peper ea eee 


ver §to the treasury is self-evident. Its ef- 
ive Biect upon the price of wool and the SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO., Omaha, Nebraska 


ad- Wools rO rj g i 1 strv 40 ld I , - . . . 
rowins industry WouUuilc re Chicago St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


‘es- BWatched with great interest and the re- 








be §sult doubtless would have much to do 


























ALL GRADES 


SULPHUR ny cusniy 


FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 
We are agents for the celebrated 


BLACK LEAF 40 
Z.C.M.I. DRUG STORE 


WOOL PAPER 
BAGS TWINE 





We handle | «*Relance’’ Paper 
moreWool Bags | Fleece Twine has 
see. oe the greatest possible 
mountain re- | tensile and tying 
gion. strength, 








SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B.A. and 71or_ | 
Trades Union Shears 
SOFT ARKANSAS and . 
LILY WHITE OIL = 
STONES SALT LAKE CITY, 























When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 
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FORTY-ONE CENTS 
PER POUND FOR WOOL 

The C. J. Mustion Wool Commis- 
sion Company of Kansas City, sold a 
clip of slightly burry three-eighths and 
quarter blood wool of medium length 
staple for one of their customers for 
41 cents per pound in the grease. 
This is the highest price of any wool 
sold on the Kansas City market this 
season, and as far as is known the high- 
est price ever obtained on this market. 
The same firm also sold another car 
of wool, consisting of a clip of slightly 
burry short staple fine and half blood 
wool from Buchanan, New Mexico for 
30 cents per pound in the grease or 
$1.03 per pound after being scoured or 
on a clean basis and a clip of wool 
that was burry from Lamar, Colorado, 
for 30 cents per pound, this one car 
bringing $11,034.60. 

Editor’s Note: The above is a letter 
that is being sent out for publication 
by the Mustion Wool Commission Co. 
It is the first time that we have seen a 
wool commission firm publishing the 
price they obtained for wool. We wish 
all firms would do likewise. 











WwW. WwW. CHADWICK 


310 DOOLEY BLOCK Phone Wasatch 1229 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
WRITE ME WHEN YOU CARE TO BUY OR SELL 
Sheep Cattle Hogs Wool 




















We will be in the market for 
1917 Wool Clip 


B. HARRIS WOOL CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


206 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City 


\TELEPHONE WASATCH 1759 
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Janua 
KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET) UPI 
J. A. Richart. 
Was 
exper! 
Receipts of sheep and lambs a jarge 
Kansas City in December were 131,76 range 
head, an increase of 6,210 over De§ under 
cember, 1915. The San Lius Valleyf hearti 
the Arkansas Valley, and Kansas fee) orow 
lots furnished the bulk of the supply specia 
and it was evident that feeders werd Agric 
topping out their feed lots more thaw to sh 
usual at this season, in efforts to gel oard | 
stock on the good market that ruled ing a 
during the month. Prices advanced comn 
around $1.25 during the month, withou ous | 
much resistance from buyers, nighesi§ clude 
prices paid the last market day of De¥ Quak 
cember, of the month. The market "a 
opened January Ist with prices 10 t) Th 
15 higher than the finish of DecemberJ thou: 


and higher than at any time in the yea} cows 


1916, or any other previous time, nine§ ing | 
} in 


loads of lambs bringing $13.50. Year§ 


lings reached $12.10 today, 
2nd, ewes $9.20. The strong prices be. 
ing paid for fat stock encourages fee. 
ers to take a chance, and feeding lambs 
sell at $11.75 to $12. Apparently pack 
ers have a place for a large number of 
lambs, for they have taken the fairly 
liberal receipts here since the 15th of 
December at stronger 
every day. Extreme prices they are 
getting for pelts accounts in part for 
willingness of packers to pay present 
prices for lambs. 


prices nearly 


Of course, this isa 


Januaryj 


these 
enou 
and 

erea 
port: 
the 

thou 
eith« 
: pois 
belic 
alka 
on 

shee 
as 


condition favorable to sellers that may} the 


have an important bearing on the mar- 
ket all through the winter. 

Receipts here in January last vear 
were 167,00. The supply in January 
this year will probably fall short of that 
number, notwithstanding the fact that 
feeders will push their stock as fast 
as possible. The San Lius Valley had 
a short number on feed to begin with 
this year, and the Valley, 
with about the same number as last 
year, will string their marketing season 
through the next five months. No other 
region tributary to this market will 
furnish heavy supplies in January, and 
prospects indicate a strong demand 
through the month, and relatively high 
prices. 


Arkansas 
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KEI) LUPINES POISONOUS TO KEEP. 








FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Washington, D. Gc ~~~ Following saa feeictics wat 
experiments which indicate that a 
large percentage of the sheep in WOOL MERCHANTS 
range flocks may be fatally poisoned Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
under certain conditions by eating too CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
heartily of the various lupines_ that 116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


grow in the western United tSates, 
specialists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have offered suggestions 
to sheep owners and herders in re- e e ‘ 
ge card to methods of managing the graz- J eremia h W ] Hy { 1ams & Co ‘ 
® ing animals to prevent losses. The 

common names by which these poison- 


ous plants are known in America in- 
clude sun dial, old maids’ bonnets, 
Quakers’ bonnets, Indian beans, wild 


beans, blue peas and blue beans. 


The experiments showed _ that Commission 


nbet§ though it is possible for horses and 
yeatl cows to be injuriously affected by eat- Merchants 
ning ing large quantities of the lupines, 

Year§ these animals will seldom consume 
vuaryl enough of the plants to cause trouble, 481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
's be§ and that it is among sheep that the 
feed§ createst danger of injury exists. All 
ambs§ portions of the plants were found from Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
pack§ the experiments ‘to be poisonous, ’ 

er Of though the beans are more so than 
‘airly§ either the pods or the leaves. The 
th off poisonous character of the plants is RFCS ere ee 


early— believed to be due to the presence of SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


r aree alkaloids. Under ordinary conditions WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


: : : ici i for di ills. Al 1 j hi z 
t tor§ on ranges well provided with grass, Solicits weet anes! Prager tenet Lag = a A “ peas Se shippers consent 



































esent} sheep can eat as heartily of the lupines 
1s a) as they wish without danger. Where 
mayf the animals are unusually hungry, 











oda es ; : ce e * 

mat-} however, and are allowed to graze Before Disposing of Your 
where the plants are abundant, there is e 

vear} danger that poisoning will result. The Wool, Phone or Write arom 


uary§ POison is not cumulative in its effects 
‘that and sheep may therefore eat of the COFFIN & GILLMORE 
that} lupines day after day without injury 

fast} So long as the amount consumed with- 


-hadf in a short period is not sufficient to ' 
with} poison their systems. 00 eTrc an S 


illey, The department’s specialists have 
PHILADELPHIA, : PA. 





last} been unable so far to.find any prac- 
asonf tical remedy for lupine poisoning. 











other} They believe, however, that poisoning Large Handlers of Western Wools 

willf may be prevented in most cases by 

ae [ore serene oe Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, Phone, Wasatch 4570 

nandf in this connection they offer the fol- “ 

high} lowing suggestions: Salt Lake City, Utah J, A. KEARNS, Agent 
Sheep should never be taken from : 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 


kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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the cars to a pasture having much lu- 
pine. It is cheaper to buy hay. After 
long drives with insufficient forage 
avoid grazing grounds which are cov- 
ered with lupine. If it is necessary to 
drive sheep over lupine patches, do 
not hurry them, but allow to 
spread out and drift across. Special 
care should be taken in the fall, when 
the grass may be covered by a fall of 
snow, since at such times the lupines 
may be the only vegetation protruding 
from the snow covering, and _ there- 
fore may be eaten in large quantities. 
In the treatment of the: flocks re- 
member the general fact, which is ap- 
plicable in regard to all poisonous 
plants, that well-fed sheep are not like- 
ly to eat injurious plants. 
under which sheep get 
hungry should, if possible, be avoided. 
Herders should recognize the fact 
that the pods and seeds are especially 
poisonous and that, consequently, pois- 
oning is more likely to occur at the 
time when the plants are in fruit and 
in seasons when the 
abundant. 


them 


Conditions 


fruit is most 
In very dry seasons fre- 


quently little fruit is matured, while a 


wet season, especially a wet spring, 
may cause a heavy production of 
fruit. 





subscriber 


Get us a new 


ravenously © 
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FROM EL CENTRO, CALIFORNIA, 
I 





I am here at El Centro, California, 
for a few weeks. This section is still J 
feeding cattle. Land is $130 per acre; 
hay $20 per ton. They have great fields 
of barley, peas, etc., here. I saw 
a train of sheep here that they toid me] 
were for mutton, going to a big cattle 
outfit. It was shocking as they looked 
like Merino lambs. 

MRS. MARY G. BUTTERFIELD. 








MAKING SHEEP PAY. : 

Briggs Bros. of Audubon, lowa, did} 
a lamb-raising performance this year | 
that deserves notice. About the mid- | 
dle of November they sold on the Chi- | 
cago market 500 head of /75-pound |i 
lambs at $11.85, that were the progeny} 
of a band of ewes purchased in Octo-|f 
ber, 1915, at $5.25 per hundredweight. | 
They sheared ten pounds of wool per 
head that sold at 28c per pound. Half! 
the ewe flock was sold at $7.50 per 
hundredweight early in the season, and 
the balance of the flock realized the 
same money at the time the lambs were 
sold. Briggs estimated that the _ in- 
crease in the value of the ewes, plus 
the value of the wool, paid the expenses 
of the entire operation, the lambs be- 
ing clear profit. 
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55 West 4th, South 





Browning Auto & Supply Co. 





Phone Was. 1934 
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SHEEP FEEDING IN 
MICHIGAN DECREASES 


Time was when Michigan was_ the 
greatest sheep and lamb feeding state 
in the Union, but the industry is dimin- 
ishing with each succeding year. This 
year a few localities which have always 
handled large numbers have secured a 
fair amount of lambs. In Shiawassee 
county, one of the oldest and largest 
feeding sections in the state, a large 
part of the lambs this year came from 
Montana where they were contracted 
last spring at what later proved a low 
price. This is one of the few places in 
the state where anything like the usual 
number of lambs is being fed. Individ- 
ual feeders who have been a little out 
of the heavy feeding territory have fail- 
ed to fill their yards; when they drop 
out for a year they seldom resume lamb 
feeding. The rapid increase in popu- 
lation of Detroit and neighboring cities 
which manufacture automobiles has 
created a large and increasing demand 
for dairy and food products which must 
be produced close to such centers of 
population. The sheep has been forced 
out of the genral farm curriculum, both 
as to feeding and breeding. Only in 
the northern part of the lower pen- 
insula has the been main- 
In some of these 
northern sections the grasses are nu- 


business 
tained and increased. 
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tritious and luxurious, and good fat 
lambs are marketed in the fall in con- 
dition ripe for the block and require no 
lot feeding. R. W. 





FROM RICHFIELD, UTAH. 


While too late for December I will 
just state that the sheep conditions in 
this part of Utah are all that could be 
hoped for; at least better than any one 
had expected. 

Sevier Vally has become quite a 
lamb feeding valley and one can see a 
good many small bunches of sheep, be- 
ing kept on the farms now. Most of 
the sheep men that I am acquainted 
with here have sold their clip at 30c to 
33 1-3 cents. 

Our valley is dry and dusty, some 
snow in the mountains, but almost 
spring weather in the valley. 

This valley is sure some valley for 
alfalfa, sugar beets and sunshine, 


C. N. STILLMAN. 





SHEEP RANCH SOLD. 

The sheep ranch of Mrs. MacRae, of 
Dayville, Oregon, recently advertised 
in this paper, has been sold to C. P. 
Ragsdale, of Joseph, Oregon. The deal 
for stock totalled about 
$200,000. Mr. Ragsdale will continue 
in the sheep business. 


and ranch 
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GENERAL 





MOTORS 


TRUCKS 





COMPANY 








CATALOGUE SENT 
ON REQUEST. 








G. M. C. TRUCKS GET THERE AND BACK 
IN SHORTEST TIME---AT LOWEST COST 


This explains the preference for C. M. C. Trucks among those who know 
motor trucks best and have operated them longest. 


Let us solve your transportation problem the G. M. C. way. 
G. M. C. Trucks are built in sizes ranging from 34 ton to 5 tons carrying 
capacity with ample power to handle a trailer of equal capacity. 


No truck, even at a higher price, can better a G. M. C. in pulling power— 
low upkeep—operating cost per ton mile, or reliability. 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., Ltd. 


47-53 W. 4th So., SALT LAKE CITY 
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Identify Your Stock 


The reason lost stock is seldom returned 
is because they lack Perfect Identification. 
Each animal should carry an ear tag with 
name and address of owner stamped thereon. 





Samples Free = 


The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
it is the lightest tag manufactured; made of 
aluminum; non-corrosive and non-poisonous, 
This ear tag is endorsed by stockmen all over 
the United States. 

Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 

SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 


The buyer of a Valve- 
in-Head Buick Six is 
NOT a faddist. He is a 


thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded,” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1917 season’ will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction, A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS, Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE’LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
YoU FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


Auto Row Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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WANTED 
HIDES AND SKINS 


IN ANY QUANTITY 


UTAH HIDE & LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES. LIBERAL ASSORTMENT. PROMPT RETURNS, 


PRICE LIST AND SHIPPING TAGS CHEERFULLY 
MAILED ON REQUEST. 





























“THE ONLY PAINT THAT ‘SCOURED PERFECTLY” 


Wyoming Experiment/] Station Bulletin 93 





Kemps Australian Branding Liquid— 
Most Practical Brand for the West— 
Goes F'urther Than Crude Brands— 
Lasts F'rom Shearing to Shearing— 
Scours Out. 


ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


Write for Special Booklet Giving Opinion of Woolen Manufacturers Regarding Linseed Oil and Lamp Black Brand 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, IIl. 


PROPRIETORS COOPER'S SHEEP DIP. 


Utah General Agent, CHAS. F. WIGGS, 224-226 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City 
Washington and Oregon Distributing Agents, CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER CO., Portland, Oregon 
Central Texas Distributing Agents, WOOL GROWERS’ CENTRAL STORAGE CO, San Angelo, Texas 
California Distributing Agent: HUNTER-JOHNSON CO., San Francisco, California 
Montana General Agent, W. H. SPARR, Stapleton, Big., Billings, Montana 
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FROM ADDRESS TO OREGON 
WOOL GROWERS. 

The following is an extract from 

the annual address of President Barrett 


} to the Oregon Wool Growers’ Associa- 


a 


ro IDS ae 











~i— 


new 


tion: 

“We are living in a fool’s paradise. 
The bloody scourge Europe, the 
wanton waste of life and prosperity is 
of our 


of 
ina large measure the cause 
prosperity; every dollar we are receiv- 
ing for our wool and mutton above its 
normal value is wrested from the life- 
blood of our fellowman. Men are daily 
dying by the thousands and women 
and children are starving by the mil- 
lions and being robbed of their birth- 
right to satisfy the cravings of wars 
awful lust. What man amongst us, no 
matter how much we love the almighty 
dollar, who would not gladly go back to 
normal prices for our products if by so 
doing this horrible and useless slaugh- 
ter would cease? God grant that it 
may soon cease. And when it does, 
tyrannical monarchs and musty thrones 
will soon pass never to return and all 
men from the uttermost corners of the 
earth will proclaim the Republic of the 
World. 

“IT believe in preparedness, both na- 
tionally and individually. Now in the 
time of prosperity is the time to pre- 
pare for unseen events. 
importance may arise during the com- 
ing years when the reconstruction pe- 
of the after 
peace has been in Europe, 
will begin. No can tell 
what that will bring forth, so 


it will be well to begin to build up and 


Issues of vital 


whole world, 
declared 


man now, 


riod 


strengthen this Organization and put it 
on a solid foundation that, in the event 
issues do arise detrimental to our busi- 
ness, we shall be in a position as a unit 
with other organizations to cope with 
(I am 
not a calamity howler, neither am I a 
prophet or the son of one, but I would 
tather be sailing in a good staunch ship 
with the confidence in its captain and 
crew, that they would bring me safely 
into port, no matter how fierce blew the 
gale, than be up in a baloon balasted 
only with the hot air with no rudder to 


them as we have done before. 
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stear, no anchor to hold, and tossed by 
the whims of the elements into any port 
whether the landing was safe or not.)” 





WOLF PROOF FENCES. 


—_ 


am writing to tell you of some of 
the savings we are able to trace to the 
use 


put 


of wolf proof fencing of which I 
up about twenty-six miles about 
two years ago. 

We find that the same pasture under 
the fence has sustained about double 
the number of sheep that it would un- 
der herd, thus greatly increasing our 
pasturage capacity. 

Also our records show that it would 
have cost us about $7,500.00 to run six 
thousand head under herd, while with 
the fence we handled that number for 
$1,826.00, a net saving of $5,674.00. 

Also our clip of wool averaged about 
one pound per fleece more than it had 
run under herd, which at fifteen cents 
adds a further net saving of $900.00. 

Thus you will see that we must fair- 
ly credit our fence investment with net 
returns in one year only of $6,574.00, 
besides the uncertain. saving by the re- 
duction of losses of sheep and lambs. 
These losses under the fence have been 
less than one-half as great as under 
herd and any sheep man will readily 
appreciate that with such a herd this 
means no small item. 

The fence has lightened the labor, 
lessened the losses, cut down the costs 
and increased the pasturage, produc- 
tion and profits. 


In short, it has paid for itself and: 


then some. 
(Signed) 


W. F. COATES & SONS, Texas. 
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**We buy and sell everything”’ 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 














Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Barley, Oats 
and Hay 
CARLOAD LOTS. QUICK SHIPMENT. 


Merrill-Keyser Co. 
Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 3639 














NOW IS THE TIME TO CONTRACT 


COTTON SEED CAKE 
CORN, HAY and FEED 
STOCK SALT 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
Write us for particulars. 


QUICK SHIPMENT ALWAYS. 


BROWN BROKERAGE CO. 


ECCLES BLDG., OGDEN, UTAH 




















COTTON SEED CAKE 


Nut size, pea size, and meal for 
January delivery your station. We 
represent the mills of Imperial Valley, 
Texas, and Oklahoma in the highest 
per cent protein. 

Write or wire us for prices deliv- 
ered. If reduced freight rates become 
effective, we will apply them. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 














TEXOMA, brand 
SUNSET, brand 
INTERSTATE, brand 
PANHANDLE, brand 
CENTEX, brand 


Cold Pressed Cottonseed Cake. 





Mat PRP BL 38% to 41% 
eae ernie 36 to 38% 
en eee 30 to 33% 


PEANUTO, brand (Peanut Cake and Meal) 


COTTON SEED MEAL AND CRACKED CAKE 


NUT AND PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP 
5 isl sae 43 to 45% 


Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


41 to 43% 


ae 36 to 38% 


ASK US FOR PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LIVE STOCK EXTENSION 
LIVE STOCK FINANCING 
LIVE STOCK PROCEEDS 


AN ACCOUNT WITH US 
WILL SOLVE YOUR 


LIVE STOCK PROBLEMS 
EXCHANGE 


THE LIVE STOCK sanoxc’ BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - $1,750,000 














The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

















The Most Modern Fire- proof Building in the City 


| OFFICES FORRENT _ || 























* to the contrary. 
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EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ ational (pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W.G. ROMNEY. J.Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


¥ 
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RAILROADS TO BLAME. 





Every man has his troubles, any 
Wyoming sheepmen got theirs thig 


year when it came shipping time. Buy. 


ers who contracted lambs ordered cari ¢ 


one, two, and even three months aheafl 
for a certain date, such orders were act 
cepted, and in most cases no notice of 
inability to furnish cars 
dates was given. One particularly ag§ 
gravating case was that of a buyer wh i 
a 
ae 


on deliver 


had a bunch of 6,000 lambs to receive 
and on the day before the lambs wer 
to be received, weighed and loaded 
inquired if cars would be ready. a 
agent told him he had no information 


the corrals late in the afternoon, 
at 6 o'clock that evening the agent in 
formed him he could not have cars thel 
next day. The lambs were held in the! 
corrals three days before cars were fur-§ 
nished, 
mation of any description could be se. 
cured as to whether cars would be fur 
nished or not, or when. 

The railroads may have their 
troubles, but many of them they have 
brought upon themselves. Such treat- 
ment of shippers is absolutely inex 
cusable. They know whether or not 
cars can be furnished on a certain date, 
and if not, when they can, and there is 
no reason for not giving this informa- 
tion to the shipper and giving him a 
chance to provide accordingly. A bunch 
of sheep cannot be piled up like dead 
freight on a platform or in a_ ware 
house and await the royal pleasure and 
convenience of the railroad without in- 
curring damage and loss. The sooner 
railroads realize this and consider the 
rights of livestock shippers the quicker 
will they remove needless antagonism 
and public ill will. R. W. 





SHEEP FROM VERMONT. 





Mr. F. L. Darbee, of Missoula, Mon- 
tana, has recently received a registered 
American Merino ram from the flock of 
J. T. Stickney, of Shoreham, Vermont. 
This is one of the finest Vermont 
Merinos that has been shipped into the 
West within recent years. 


‘ ~~ 
The lambs came into 5 
iN 


ands ! 


and in the meantime no infor-§ 


Jan 


dot 
the 
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growers of the State of Oregon aid 
themselves and their industry by be- 
coming subscribers to this publication.” 





COST OF RAISING SHEEP. 


A subscriber in Ohio asks us the cost 
of handling sheep in the farming states 
and wants to know whether interest on 
investment should be included asa cost. 

On the present basis of prices, the 
cost of keeping a ewe in the farming 
country is somewhere around $6 per 
year, varying somewhat with the local 
value of hay and grain. These costs 
would be divided about as follows on a 
basis of each ewe: 

Interest at 6 per cent on each ewe 
valued at $10 equals 60 cents; annual 
loss of ewes by death estimated at 6 per 
cent equals 60 cents; labor, 75 cents; 
1 pound grain per day at 1 1-2 cents 
per pound, $1.35; three pounds clover 
hay per day for 120 days at $15 per 
ton, $2.70; pasture for 8 months at 10 
cents per month, 80 cents. This gives 
a total cost of $5.45 per ewe, but it does 
not include taxes, cost of ram, or mis- 


57 


cellaneous expenses, nor does it include 
annual depreciation in the value of the 
ewe, something that must be looked 
after if the farmer is to break even. 
However, as the farmer is in close prox- 
imity to markets, he may be able to 
dispose of his ewes without much de- 
preciation in value; the Western man 
cannot do this, however. 

Certainly interest must be included 
as a cost. Every corporation or mer- 
cantile institution in the country in- 
cludes interest as the first item of ex- 
pense. If, when the farmer invests his 
money in live stock, he is not entitled 
to interest, then he had far better loan 
it to some manufacturer or railroad and 
draw interest thereon, and thus escape 
the hazards incident to live stock in- 
vestment. 





CALIFORNIA LAMBS SOLD. 


We understand that a Salt Lake 
City speculator contracted about 
8000 California spring lambs for early 
delivery next spring. 


has 


The price paid 


has not been given out. 








‘ MEET. 

, ands eee 
s thi The annual meeting of the Oregon 

uy Wool Growers’ Association was re- 
d car cently held at Heppner, Oregon. The 
aheaif meeting was well attended and one of 
sre ace the best ever held by that orgainzation. 
tice of One of the interesting features was a 
livery demonstration of the poisonous nature 
ly acl of Lupine or wild pea. Four sheep 
r whom were fed on this plant and one of them 
ceively died presenting all the symptoms of 
; werd lupine poisoning as seen on the range. 
led he At the close of the meeting William 

The Barrett, Heppner, Oregon, was elected 
nation president and J. O. Hager was elected 
e intom secretary. Among the resolutions the 
1, and™ following was passed: 
nt ian “Realizing that much good has been 
rs theg done our industry by the publication of 
in the the National Wool Grower, now there- 
re fur-@ fore, be it 

infor- “Resolved, That this association 
be se™ continue its moral and financial support 
ye fure Of the magazine, in its efforts in our 

behalf. 

their “And we further urge that all wool 
y have 

treat- 

inex- 
or not 
1 date, 
1ere is 
forma: 
lim 4 
bunch 
> dead 

ware- 
re and 
ut in- 
sooner 
er the 
uicker 
‘onism 
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IS IT COOPERS® 


That’s all you need know about Sheep Dip---Cooper stands 
for quality and effectiveness 


COOPER'S FLUID DIP 
COOPER’S COAL TAR DIP 


Both these excellent tick killing dips are officially permitted 
in all Utah dippings this year 


Be Sure It’s Cooper’s—Then Dip 
WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Illinois 
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CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has in it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—R. C. Sharp, Wasco, Ill. 


Secretary—E. Chidester, 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanics- 

















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 

















American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


ARTHUR BROUGHTON, - Albany, Wis. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 























American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XIV. of the Mlock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





ROBERT BLASTOCK, Pres. 
Donerail, Ky. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















WHERE TO MEET. 





At the Ram Sale there was no little 
talk among sheepmen about the advis- 
ability of changing the meeting place 
of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association, the opinion 
seemed practically unanimous then 
that the best interests of the associa- 
tion would be served by reverting to 
the old custom of changing places from 
year to year. New conditions have 
created new needs. Salt Lake City is 
centrally located and the offices of the 
association are established there. The 
Ram Sale was there first made success- 
ful, and should there remain. But the 
annual convention is a different prop- 
osition. Sheepmen like to combine 
pleasure with business when they go to 
their winter meeting. 


and 


They not only 
like to renew old acquaintances but 
also to make new ones. They like to 
view new scenes, to learn of conditions 
and methods in various sections of the 
country. More important than all these 
is the necessity of maintaining the in- 
terest of sheepmen in all sections of the 
country in the business necessity of the 
National organization. Especially is this 
true of sections remote from Salt Lake. 
Many men dislike to go far from home 
in the winter; those who do prefer a 
variation in scenes, both of men and 
of places. By holding the meetings in 
various sections added interest is cre- 
ated by the friendly rivalry of towns 
and localities in providing entertain- 
ment and securing a large and repre- 
sentative attendance. It is to be hoped 
that at the coming convention this sub- 
ject will be carefully considered and 
the best interests of the association be 
considered before personal preference 
and convenience of those in the immedi- 
ate territory of Salt Lake City. R. W. 





NEVADA LAMBS CONTRACTED. 





Already about 250,000 lambs have 
been contracted in the state of Nevada 
for delivery next summer. These con- 
tracts have been made on a basis of 
$5.50 to $6 per head. Most of the con- 
tracts have been taken by a Reno firm 
that handled a large part of the Nevada 
crop last year. 
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TWENTY-FOUR NEW 
TEXAS SUBSCRIBERS 





Enclosed please find check for 
twenty-four new subscribers to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower from 
Please start their subscriptions 
the December number. 

A. J. B., San Antonio. 


Texas. 


with 





FROM LOUISIANA. 





I am expecting to buy three regis- 
tered ewes and a ram to start a regis 
tered flock. While I 


have handled 


Lents 


ee 


sheep all my life, my father was a J] 


sheepman, my grandfather was one 
also, in Ohio. Many times I have sat 
and listened to my grandfather tell the 
sheep story of his life. He sold sheep 
in the fifties by the thousands for the 
pelts only, at twenty-five cents each. 
These were sent overland by freight 
wagon to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore, Maryland. He stayed with 
sheep until he finally sold wool for $1.00 


per pound and paid $1,000 for a 
buck from Old Golddrop. He bred 
all the best ewes he _ had to 


him and the next year sold every ram 
lamb for $100 a head. So by rights, I 
should be in the West raising sheep 
instead of in Louisiana raising cotton. 
W. E. MORROW. 





CATTLEMEN RAISING SHEEP. 





District Forester George H. Cecil, 
Portland, Oregon, says that a large 
number of cattle permittees who are 
using the National forest ranges o1 Ore- 
gon and Washington are now grazing 
on their ranches small bands of from 
300 to 400 sheep, which are considered 
valuable for furnishing mutton, clean- 
ing up weeds and adding to the income 
of the ranch. 

This is quite a concession for the 
cattlemen to make, according to Mr. 
Cecil, but it is interesting in that it in- 
dicates the coming of a more diversi- 
fied system of management on the in- 
terior ranches, as well as being a factor 
in keeping up the supply of sheep al- 
ready considerabiy decreased by the 
homesteading of much of the public 
range. 
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